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Congressional Quiz 





The Electoral College Dec. 17 will make the 3. 
election of President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon official, _How much do you know about the 
functions of that body? Try for 3 out of 5. 


Q--Are electors (a) required to vote for the 
candidate of their party; (b) required to vote for 
the candidate with the greatest popular vote in 
their state; or (c) permitted to vote as they 


Q--What determines a state’s electoral vote 
strength: (a) its percentage of total U.S. popula- 
tion; (b) its representa- 

tion in Congress; (c) its 

percentage of the total 

vote cast for President 

in the preceding elec- 

tion? 


A-+(b). There are 53l 

members of the Elec- 

toral College. The Con- 

stitution provides that 

each state shall have as 

many electors as it has Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress to be chosen as the state 
legislature directs. In all but five states electors 
are selected by party conventions or committees. 
In four of those states they are chosen in 
primary elections. Pennsylvania requires the 
Presidential nominee of each party to name his 
own electors, 


Q--True or false: No Member of Congress may 
serve as an elector. 

A--True. The Constitution provides that ‘‘no 
Senator or Representative or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States’’ 
shall be an elector. Generally electors are 
party workers chosen as a reward for their 
labors. 


please? 


A--(c) technically is correct. The framers of 
the Constitution intended the electors to be guided 
only by theirconsciences, in theory, they still 
vote as they please, but the onlyelectorin recent 
years to oppose his party’s choice for President 
was the 1948 Tennessee Democrat who cast his 
ballot for States Rights nominee J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina rather than Harry S, 
Truman. 


Q--True or false: The Constitution requires the 
members of the Electoral College to meet in 
Washington to cast their ballots. 


A--False. The electors meet in their respective 
state capitals to perform their duty. Each state 
then sends certificates of the results to Wash- 
ington where they are tabulated. 


Q--Who is responsible for counting the electoral 
votes: (a) the President; (b) the Chief Justice; 
(c) Congress? 


A--(c). The Constitution provides that ‘‘the 
President of the Senate shall, in presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted.’’ 
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Committee Roundup 





CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Special Committee to Inves- 
tigate Political Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Con- 
tributions. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On political activities, 
(Weekly Report, p. 1399) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 11 -- Thomas N, Schroth, execu- 
tive editor of Congressional Quarterly News Features, 
recommended that the 1952 Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act be amended to require the reporting of campaign 
spending during primaries. Schroth said full disclosure 
of the amounts spent during political campaigns would 
eliminate the necessity of placing limitations on the 
amounts that could be spent. ‘‘Full reporting (of cam- 
paign expenditures) is necessary and full reporting would 
become its own limitation on excessive spending,’’ Schroth 
said, ‘‘| think as it is now, the limitations are ridiculous 
and no one pays attention to them and they find all sorts 
of ways to get around them.”’ 

Schroth endorsed the idea of having the General Ac- 
counting Office process lobby and political spending 
reports instead of the current practice of having them 
filed with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

Schroth said requiring individual campaign contri- 
butors to report their contributions ‘‘would be a good 
way to cross-check’’ the amounts political committees 
said they received. In answer to a suggestion from 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) that the cross-checking 
idea be broadened to require newspapers to report how 
much they received for political advertisements, Schroth 
said, ‘‘A red flag goes up about whether or not news- 
papers and radio stations should report such information. 
I am afraid that maybe that would be violating some of 
their rights.’’ Goldwater, disagreeing, said,‘‘This is the 
business end we are asking for...not an editorial or 
news end,”’ 

Robert W, Kaufman, a writer for Congressional 
Quarterly, recommended that lobby registration. and 
spending reports be simplified. He said it would simplify 
matters to require a lobby to register on one form and 
report expenditures on another. Currently, a lobby must 
fill out the registration information every time it files a 
spending report. Kaufman said lobbies should list their 
agents and how much they spent instead of just the overall 
total expenditure. 

Philip L., Graham, publisher of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, said existing limits on campaign spend- 
ing were unrealistic. If any limit were set, he said he 
would recommend an ‘‘enormously high’’ one of about $30 
million for each national political committee. Graham 
said he intends to renew in 1960 his proposal for relying 
on the mass of voters for campaign contributions. He 
said authorizing a $100 tax deduction for campaign con- 
tributions would encourage wider giving. 

Graham recommended revision of the Federal Com- 
munications Act to enable radio and TV stations to give 
free time to major political candidates without having to 
give equal time to minor ones. 

Dec, 12 -- The National Committee for an Effective 


Congress said it contributed $50,000 to the campaign of 
a Senatorial candidate. It did notidentifyhim. Sidney H, 
Scheuex, NCEC chairman, said the Committee ‘‘ raised 
and distributed’’ $157,989 for 15 Senate and House candi- 
dates. He said the contributions ranged from $500 to 
$50,000 in Senate races and from $300 to $500 in House 
races. (See below) 

Archibald S, Alexander, director of the National 
Volunteers for Stevenson-Kefauver, said the group raised 
$576,806 in campaign funds. John Reed Kilpatrick, chair- 
man of the National Citizens Committee for Eisenhower 
and Nixon, said his group raised $1,659,233 in campaign 
funds up to Dec. 7. Boih Alexander and Kilpatrick said 
their committees were independent of their party’s 
national committees. 

Chairman John L, McClellan (D Ark.) said such inde- 
pendent committees were ‘‘legal subterfuges’”’ for getting 
around the $3 million spending limit the law sets for 
national political committees. 

Dec. 13 -- The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress said its $50,000 contribution went for the suc- 
cessful campaign of John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), But 
George Agree, NCEC executive secretary, said the 
$50,000 was raised by the Citizens Fund for Cooper headed 
by Charles P, Taft of Cincinnati. Maurice Rosenblatt, 
chairman of the NCEC advisory board, said the $50,000 
was included in his organization’s financial report because 
Agree also was financial chairman of the Citizens Fund 
for Cooper. 


FOREIGN POLICY STUDY 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic, Foreign Economic 
Policy Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On economic conditions and 
their relation to United States foreign policy. (Weekly 
Report, p. 789 for aid review proposals) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 10 -- Gregory Grossman, as- 
sistant professor of economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia and a Russian expert, said Russia’s economy was 
expanding faster than that of the U.S, and if the Soviet 
Union reduced its arms burden it could pass the free 
world in the production race, possibly within 10 years. 

Dec, 12 -- Sen.-elect John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), 
ex-ambassador to India, said the U.S. current aid pro- 
gram to India, giving year-by-year assistance, should 
be changed because India would derive more benefit from 
a program giving an ‘‘assurance of continuity.’’ He said 
there also should be assurance the Indians could use the 
dollars they received for needed items. Training should 
be provided along with American aid, Cooper said. 

Cooper said despite India’s foreign policy differences 
with the U.S,, the outcome of the aid program would have 
“tremendous impact upon democratic processes in Asia, 
The important thing is that 10, 15, 20 years from now 
India and the other countries emerge as stable, demo- 
cratic countries.’’ He said that India must turn else- 
where for steel because of tight supply conditions in the 
United States. ‘‘The Soviet Union has developed its 
plans to meet these points,’’ he said. ‘‘We haven’t.’’ 
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Committee Roundup - 2 


EXCISE TAXES 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Excise 
Taxes Subcommittee. 

CONCLUDED HEARINGS -- On _ proposais for 
changes in excise taxes. (Weekly Report, p. 1411) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 10 -- Dan Throop Smith, 
assistant to Secretary of Treasury George M, Humphrey, 
said ‘‘so far as I know now, I see no basis for a proposal 
to reduce any taxes at this time.’’ He said there was 
‘‘no room’’ for a tax cut, estimating the government’s 
‘‘total revenue requirements’’ for 1957 at $70 billion. 
When told President Eisenhower in 1953 termed the 
excise tax system economically unsound, Smith said, 
“It may not be economically sound, but it is the best we 
can do. If there is to be a net reduction in the excise 
tax take, then we will have to turn to some other source 
to make it up, and the only other sources are the indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes, which we also thirik 
are too high.’’ He admitted that some excise taxes were 
unfair, declaring, ‘‘If we were starting from scratch it 
would not be justified in abstract logic. But unfortunately, 
we are not starting from scratch. Some excises ary 
undoubtedly levied on items regarded as necessities, but 
I fear that when we need $70 billion of revenue, we just 
wouldn’t get it if we took the position that only luxuries 
or superfluities were to be taxed.’’ Opposing industry 
proposals to reduce excises on transportation and com- 
munications, Smith said these taxes bring in almost $1.3 
billion a year. ‘‘I just don’t see a priority for those in 
view of the revenue they bring inandthe great number of 
other taxes that merit reduction.’’ (See Weekly Report, 
p. 1439 for economic outlook.) 

Chairman Aime J, Forand (D R,I.) said ‘‘it is my 
opinion that the Committee will disregard Mr. Smith’s 
flat statement against tax cuts. If we find that certain 
steps should be taken in justice and fairness, I for one 
will not hesitate to take them.’’ 

Chairman George C. McConnaughey of the Federal 
Communications Commission submitted a prepared state- 
ment maintaining that ultra high frequency television 
could be advanced by eliminating or reducing the 10 
percent excise tax on all-channel TV receivers. He said 
the present UHF situation was a ‘‘vicious circle,’’ with 
the public waiting for more UHF programming before buy- 
ing UHF sets, and UHF permit holders waiting for wider 
distribution of UHF receivers before going on the air. 

Smith said the FCC proposal would amount to ‘‘a 
modification of the tax law for an ulterior purpose’’ in 
favor of one segment of industry. He said the Treasury 
would be ‘‘unsympathetic’’ to elimination of the tax on 
all-channel TV sets because it would entail a revenue 
loss to the government. 


TIGHT MONEY 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic, Stabilization Sub- 
committee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On the Administration’s money 
policies. (Weekly Report, p. 1439) 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 10 -- Robert R, Young, board 
chairman of the New York Central Railroad, said, ‘‘It is 
the inflation and abuse of credit by government, not by 
business, which threatens to stall our rising standard of 
living and to strike at the heart of private enterprise.’’ 
He said the troubles of the railroads were only sympto- 
matic of a critical and mounting economic illness. He 


said subsidy and tax discrimination by ‘‘our politicians”’ 
held railroad passenger fares to a ‘‘puny rise of only 18 
percent’’ since 1929, while ‘‘they have encouraged rail 
wages to triple. This Republican year, supposedly 
favorable to business, was ironically not nearly so good 
for us as our last yearsunder Mr. Truman,’’ Young said. 
He said ‘‘underlings’’ in the Defense Department opposed 
passenger fare increases although current rates ‘‘are 
not keeping our physical plant alive.’’ He said rail 
shippers had not been made to bear their fair share of 
transportation costs because of ‘‘political pressures 
from members of the Cabinet and Congress onthe Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and because of the resulting 
timidity of railroad men.”’ 

Young said the tax on freight was an inducement to 
‘‘already rich industries like those Mr. Humphrey came 
from to go into self transportation,’’ save the tax and 
enjoy that much of an advantage over smaller comyetitors. 

Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of Business Week 
Magazine, said there should be a long-range study of the 
government’s credit and monetary policies. He recom- 
mended creation of a national economic council to guide 
money and economic policy. 

Pei! said ‘‘the tight money policy thus far has hurt 
sume home builders, small business and municipalities 
that need to build schools and other improvements. But 
it has not, as far as I can see, really touched the capital 
goods boom. It may actually have stimulated rather than 
curbed business borrowing.’’ 

Arthur Levitt, New York State Comptroller, said the 
government should act to encourage the flow of funds to 
the municipal bond market. He said if interest rates 
continued to rise, money for classrooms would be diverted 
to paying the interest. He asked fora study of proposals 
to: ask the Federal Reserve System to require member 
banks to hold a specified reserve in municipal bonds; 
permit savings and loan associations to invest in muni- 
cipal securities; allow stockholders in investment com- 
panies buying municipal bonds to receive tax free the 
interest they earned. 

Subcommittee Chairman Wright Patman (D Texas) 
said, ‘‘Congress, I imagine, will take definite action to 
change the trend so devastating to the economy if some- 
thing is not done about it. The country is in a turmoil of 
confusion....’’ He said,‘‘The Federal Reserve Board 
seceded from the Administration in 1951, but it can’t 
secede from Congress.’’ 

Dec. 11 -- Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr. 
of the Federal Reserve Board said action now to drive 
down interest rates only would inflate the money supply, 
causing prices to rise even more rapidly than they are 
now. Hesaidthe times called for ‘‘prudence and restraint 
on the part of government, business, finance, labor and 
agriculture.’’ He said tightness in money was the result 
of too much demand for money rather than Federal Re- 
serve actions to limit the supply. ‘‘Experience would 
seem to demonstrate,’’ Martin said, ‘‘that allocations of 
credit through the market process are to be preferred to 
judgments - or guesses - of public authorities, however 
well-intentioned.” 

Patman said the Reserve Board had boosted interest 
rates six times to the detriment of home builders and 
buyers, small businessmen and farmers. He said such 
increases were ‘‘the worst kind of hidden taxes. You're 
in opposition to our educational program,’’ he said, and 
suggested that the Reserve Board ‘‘solve’’ the school 
shortage and dip into housing by buying municipal bonds. 
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At the close of the session, Patman said he would 
introduce legislation requiring the Treasury Department 
to let marketable bonds serve as payment fortaxes. The 
value of the bonds accepted would be their face value. 
Patman said this would stabilize bond prices. 


MUSICIANS’ FUNDS 


COMMITTEE -- House Education and Labor, Special 
Subcommittee on Musicians’ Performance and Trust 
Funds. 

ACTION -- Dec. 10 issued a report based on May 21- 
22 hearings in Los Angeles on complaints of Local 47 of 
the American Federation of Musicians (AFL-CIO) about 
how welfare funds were handled by the parent union. 

The Subcommittee recommended possible amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law to give each employee ‘‘a 
legally protected right to decide for himself if he wanted 
his share of wage increases paid :ohimor to the union or 
in any other conceivable manner.’’ The report said the 
federal government should not be required to interfere 
in intraunion matters. ‘‘Sooner or later, in most cases, 
the will of the members themselves will govern tke 
conduct of the union,’’ the report said. 

The Subcommittee said the Los Angeles local com- 
plained that it had no voice in union affairs and that its 
members had to make ‘‘so-called voluntary contribu- 
tions’’ to a performance trust fund as the price of 
employment in motion pictures, transcribed television 
and radio programs, and phonograph recordings. 


NICKEL SHORTAGE 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Small Business. 

ACTION -- Dec. 10 released a report onthe ‘‘Supply 
and Distribution of Nickel.’’ (For hearings on the nickel 
shortage, Weekly Report, p. 674) 

In its unanimous report, the Committee said the 
government had evaded its responsibility to users of 
small amounts of nickel in the plating industry. ‘‘In any 
situation where the government pre-empts 40 percent of 
the total supply of a metal, ithas a firm responsibility to 
assure that the resultant hardships are borne equally by 
all non-defense users. This responsibility was not met 
during the 1951-53 period of government allocation con- 
trol,’’ the report said. The report recommended that 
Congress give the Small Business Administration power 
to gather information to provide a yardstick for ‘‘equita- 
ble treatment’’ of small businessmen in the industry. 
The report also said the Office of Defense Mobilization 
should take ‘‘aggressive action’’ to develop new nickel 
supply sources. 


AUTOMATION 


COMMITTEE -- Joint Economic Stabilization Sub- 
committee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the effect of automation on 
the economy. 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 12 -- Robert T, Sheen of 
Philadelphia, president of the Instrument Society of 
America and a manufacturer of automation equipment, 
said the U.S, faces the danger of falling behind the Com- 
munist countries in ‘‘the scientific raanpower war if we 
do not bend every effort to solve the shortage of skilled 
labor and technicai experts on the industrial front.”’ 
Sheen and Thomas Roy Jones, president of the Daystrom 
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Co. of Elizabeth, N.J., said that draftees and others 
should be trained in technical skills while they are in 
service. 

Jones said that automation will create more jobs 
instead of decreasing them. He recommended that the 
government and industry set up an information bureau for 
distributing information on advances in automation, 

Dec. 13 -- Albert F. Sperry of Skokie, [ll., president 
of Panellit Inc. which sells and installs industrial systems, 
said, ‘‘It is not necessary to have mechanization, instru- 
ments or automation of any type in order to produce a 
product if the process is a simpleone.”’ He said atailor- 
made suit was an example of the type of industry that 
would s'ways require hand skills. He said the increase 
in leisure that automation will afford will ‘‘create new 
demands for such custom-built products.”’ 


MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


COMMITTEE -- House Post Office and Civii Service, 
Manpower Utilization and Departmental Personnel Man- 
agement Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On government manpower 
policies. 

TESTIMONY -- Dec. 10 -- Subcommittee Chairman 
James C, Davis (D Ga.), in an opening statement, said 
unless government agencies cooperated to cut manpower 
by attrition, ‘‘appropriation cuts and firings will have to 
be made.”’ Davis said ‘‘we are not getting the top level 
help from the executive branch that we should’”’ in cutting 
manpower costs. He said action should be taken ‘‘to stop 
the use of tax money for excess advertising and other 
recruiting practices leading to pirating by holders of 
defense contracts.’’ 

Dec. 11 -- Col. Albert Fregosi, Defense Department 
spokesman, sai< a company could include advertising 
costs for recruiting help in figuring costs of government 
contracts. ‘ 

Gus C, Lee of the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Menpower said about half the scientists 
and engineers who left government service went into 
private industry, mostiy because of higher wages. 

Davis said it was ‘impossible competition’’ when 
a company with a government contract could offer ‘‘any 
amount”’ to take scientists away from the government. 
‘*The Subcommittee feels strongly that steps must be 
taken to reduce undue competition for engineers and 
scientists,’’ he said. 

Dec. 12 -- Assistant Secretary of Navy Albert Pratt 
said a time and motion study now being conducted on an 
experimental basis at the Naval Supply Depot in Bayonne, 
N.J., might lead to a sizable reduction in the Navy’s 
civilian staff. Pratt said the Navy had cut its civilian 
staff by 20,516 jobs, or five percent, during the past year 
to an over-all total of 393,643 employees as of Nov. 1. He 
said he could not promise to continue the cutbacks as the 
Navy had been given many new responsibilities in con- 
verting to atomic power and missiles. 

Col. John M, Hutchison, representing the Air Force, 
said present plans called for 351,000 ‘direct hire’’ 
civilians as of next June 30, a cut of several thousand 
jobs which could be accomplished through employee turn- 
over. Hutchison said a manpower utilization survey was 
being conducted of the military personnel system at AF 
headquarters in Washington. He said the agency was 
looking into the possibility of merging additional head- 
quarters offices. 
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NEA WANTS AID BASED ON NEED 


The National Education Assn. Dec. 10 called onCon- 
gress and the Administration to ‘‘seriously consider’’ 
basing emergency school construction aid on the needs of 
the states, not on whether a stateorschool district com- 
plied with the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision. 

In a statement adopted during a joint meeting of the 
NEA Legislative Commission and state chairmen for fed- 
eral relations, the group said construction aid should be 
apportioned on a formula including a state’s school age 
population and its ability to pay. NEAhas taken no posi- 
tion as to what form -- equalization or flat grants -- the 
assistance should take. 

The group said ‘‘legislation to enforce compliance 
with the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
on the issue of segregation in the public schools contra- 
dicts the principle of federal aid without federal control.”’ 
An emergency school construction program ‘‘should pro- 
vide for federal purchase of school bonds in districts 
where such bonds are not readily marketable at reason- 
able rates of interest,’’ NEA said. 

In 1956 both parties introduced federal school con- 
struction aid legislation but neither bill became law. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1421) TheGOP bill was based on need 
and ability to pay, although the states would have to pay 
part of the total amount needed for school construction. 
The Democratic bill proposed a flat-grant formula of 
allocation for each state. 

The NEA, founded in 1857, is the leading lobby in the 
fight for federal school aid, Witha membership of 613,000 
clessroom instructors, schoo] administrators and super- 
visors, the group strives ‘‘to elevate the character and 
advance the interest of the teaching profession and to pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country.”’ 
Spending reported under the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act was $29,040.78 in 1955 and $44,631.90 for the first 
three quarters of 1956. J.L. McCaskillis the director of 
the group’s legislative and federal relations division. 


OPPOSES SURPLUS BUYING 


Charles B, Shuman, president of the Americar. Farm 
Bureau Federation, Dec. 11 said current farm surpluses 
should be disposed of ‘‘as swiftly as possible -- at re- 
duced prices or given away to needy people at home and 
abroad.’’ He said the federal government’s practice of 
buying up and storing surplus farm commodities should be 
ended and that the Secretary of Agriculture should be 
barred from purchasing new surpluses. 

In an address before the general session of the AFBF 
convention in Miami, Fla., Shuman said ‘‘as long as the 
Secretary of Agriculture has authority to purchase and 
store farm commodities while attempting to bring about 
increased prices, we are almost certain to have unwise 
government interference in the pricing, production and 
marketing of farm products.’’ He said ‘‘the political 
pressures generated by national elections in alternate 
years will result in political rather than economic decis- 
ions influencing the purchase and storage programs of 
government.”’ 


CHAMBER SETS LEGISLATIVE ‘AIRCADE’ 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States Dec. 
7 announced final plans for its Aircade for Legislative 
Action by Businessmen Across the Nation. A Chamber 
“flying team to discuss and analyze specific issues 
shaping up in Congress,’’ will be headed by John S, Cole- 
man, president of the group. In announcing the plan to 
urge businessmen to take more interest in Congressional 
activities Coleman Nov. 11 said the team would try to 
give businessmen a ‘‘clear understanding of the issues 
affecting them most.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1373) 

The group will include Coleman; Arch N, Booth as 
moderator; Arthur H, Motley, president of Parade Pub- 
lications Inc.; Claude Robinson, president of Opinion Re- 
search Corp.; Emerson P, Schmidt, director of economic 
research for the group; and Clarence R, Miles, manager 
of the Chamber’s legislative department. 

The plan calls for local and regional business lead- 
ers to participate with the national group in discussing 
taxes and finance, farm programs, labor-management 
relations, federal aid to education, foreign aid and the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

The schedule and dates for ‘‘Aircade’’ visits: Los 
Angeles, Feb. 4; Oakland, Feb. 5; Salt Lake City, Feb. 
6; Seattle, Feb. 8; Minneapolis, Feb. 11; Chicago, Feb. 
13; Cincinnati, Feb. 14; Dallas, Feb. 15; Atlanta, Feb. 
18; Pittsburgh, Feb. 19; and Hartford, Feb. 20. 


RAIL UNIONS BACK WEEKS REPORT 


The heads of five railroad unions Dec. 6 urged federal 
legislation to provide freer competition among United 
States rail carriers. In messages sent by the labor 
leaders to the 84th anniversary dinner of the New York 
Railroad Club, the groups called on Congress to ‘‘give 
early consideration to legislation’’ to translate the 
Weeks’ Report into law. 

The report, by the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Transportation Policy and Organization, recommended 
that the rate-making authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be limited to determining ‘‘ reasonable 
minimum and maximum rates.’’ The ICC currently es- 
tablishes precise rates in most cases. The report takes 
its name from Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
who headed the committee. 

W.P. Kennedy, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Ind.), said that shippers and con- 
sumers would benefit from rate reductions by any car- 
rier that could operate profitably at lower tariffs. T.C, 
Carroll, president of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees (AFL-CIO), said railroad competitors 
enjoyed ‘‘unfair favoritism’’ from state and federal gov- 
ernments. He asked for a ‘‘drastic reversal of the 
discriminatory practices against the railroads.’’ Other 
messages were sent by Guy L. Brown, grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(Ind.); George M. Harrison, grand president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL- 
CIO) and R,O, Hughes, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen (Ind.). 
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TAX EQUALITY URGED 


Vernon F, Hovey, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Taxation of the International Assn. of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers and the Milk Industry Foundation, Dec. 4 said 
tax exemption of cooperatives was ‘‘threatening to make 
an unwelcome change in our free enterprise system.” 
In a letter sent to all Members of Congress, Hovey urged 
‘‘a law which will require cooperatives to pay the regu- 
lar corporate rate of tax on all earnings.’’ (Weekly 
Report, p. 1213) 

Hovey said meinbers of the national associations his 
committee represents were ‘‘terribly disturbed’’ by the 
growth of cooperatives. He said cooperative brands posed 
“unfair competition.,.(to) proprietary, tax-paying organ- 
izations...as a result of their big tax advantage.” 


LEGION AGAINST AIR FORCE CUT 


Dan Daniel, national commander of the American 
Legion, Dec. 7 urged President Eisenhower to reconsider 
the decision to cut back the strength of the Air Force. 
In an address delivered to the Texas State Guard-Reserve 
Corps Convention at Houston, Daniel said reduction would 
weaken the strength of the Air Force to ‘‘carry out its 
mission as America’s weapon of instant and deadly 
retaliation.’’ 

Secretary of Defense Charles E, Wilson Nov. 26 said 
the tactical air support of the Army by the Air Force 
would be reduced. Wilson called on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to furnish him with recommendations on ‘‘the num- 
ber of Air Force tactical wings which may be eliminated 
as a result of these decisions.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1402) 

Daniel said ‘‘it has been suggested by some respon- 
sible defense officials that this reduction will be made 
possible by the increased fighting effectiveness of the 
Army. Other well-intentioned but naive individuals see in 
this reduction the first, concrete step toward essential 
disarmament.’’ 


U.S. REDS DECLARE INDEPENDENCE 


The Communist party of the United States Dec. 9 
drafted a new constitution proclaiming its independence 
from Moscow, outlawing conspiracy within its ranks and 
ordering new infiltrations of labor unions and Negro 
organizations. The constitution was drafted by the party’s 
politburo and will be submitted to the organization’s L6th 
national convention in February. 

The draft said ‘‘there are various roads to social- 
ism,’’ and proposed finding a peaceful American road 
‘within the developing constitutional process.’’ It gave 
party members the ‘‘right’ to disagree with any party 
policy ‘‘as long ds it is obeyed,’’ 

Under the clause outlawing conspiracy, expulsion 
would be ordered for any person conspiring to ‘‘subvert, 
undermine, weaken or overthrow any orall institutions of 
American democracy.’’ The clause apparently was de- 
signed to halt the prosecution of Communist party lead- 
ers on charges of conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the government by force and violence. About 
100 party members have been charged with violating the 
Smith Act, which embodies these charges. 

The new constitution called for an intensified fight 
against monopoly and said it was the ‘‘duty’’ of party 
members to join labor unions and to wage an all-out bat- 
tle against racial and religious discrimination. 


Pressures - 2 


‘ 


NREC URGES POWER LOBBY PROBE 


Clyde T, Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Assn., Nov. 30 wrote the 
Special Senate Committee to Investigate Political Activi- 
ties, Lobbying and Campaign Contributions urging an 
investigation of ‘‘the many private utility lobbying 
organizations.’’ Ellis said ‘‘the utility companies have 
proceeded systematically ina program to loot the people’s 
resources, covering their campaign with the soothing 
syrup of propaganda.’’ He said ‘‘an investigation would 
reveal the extent to which those influences have spread 
into other fields.’’ 

Ellis Oct. 10 told the Committee his organization 
had made no contributions to the funds of any political 
party nor had it made any funds available to help any 
particular candidate. (Weekly Report, p. 1221) Morris 
Fay, chief counsel for the investigating committee, Dec. 
10 said ‘‘the Committee has not yet made a decision on 
whether there will be public hearings on private utility 
organizations.” 





5 Pressure Points 
INSURANCE REGULATION 


Robert B, Taylor, president of the National Assn. of 
Insurance Commissioners, Dec. 4 said insurance should 
be regulated from within the states and rot from Wash- 
ington. In an addréss to the opening session of the NAIC 
convention in Miami Beach, Fla., Taylor said ‘‘the 
political pendulum of the United States is in constant 
motion and regardless of the way it has swung or may 
swing, we in the NAIC must be always alert on a non- 
partisan basis to preserve state regulation of insurance 
and discourage and destroy the ideology of federal 
regulation or even joint state-federal regulation.’’ 


UNIONS COOPERATE 


The United Automobile Workers of America (AFL- 
CIO) and the International Assn. of Machinists (AFL-CIO) 
Dec, 4 established a joint standing committee to unify 
and strengthen organized workers in the aircraft and 
guided missiles industries in the United States and Canada. 
The groups said there were nearly one million workers 
in these industries, the largest employers of labor in 
North ‘America. 

The joint committee will cooperate in organizing the 
remaining non-union plants in the industries, in negotiat- 
ing strike situations and in improving the relationship 
between members of each union. The committee will be 
directed by Co-Chairmen Walter P, Reuther, president of 
the UAW, and Al Hayes, president of the IAM. 


NPA CHAIRMAN SEES BRIGHT FUTURE 


Chairman H, Christian Sonne of the National Planning 
Assn. Dec. 10 said poverty may be conquered in the 
United States within the next 20 years, if peace were 
maintained and ‘‘we use our resources wisely.’’ Sonne 
said ‘‘in the domestic field adequate economic growth 
and effective price stabilization must be our major objec- 
tives. In the foreign field, we must recognize that we 
cannot use 18th and 19th century measures to cope with 
mid-20th century problems.’’ 
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HERTER TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Republican Gov. Christian A, Herter Dec. 8 was 
named by President Eisenhower to succeed Herbert 
Hoover Jr. as Under Secretary of State, effective about 
Feb. 1. Hoover said he wanted to resign to return to his 
profession as a mining engineer. Herter, 61, will finish 
his second two-year term as Massachusetts governor on 
Jan. 3. (For details onHerter’s career and his Congres- 
sional record, Weekly Report, p. 713) 

Herter has spent much of his life in foreign affairs, 
and as a Representative frorn 1943 to 1953 was an exponent 
of internationalism and an architect of the Marshall Plan 
of economic aid to Europe. He has been mentioned as 
successor to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
should he resign. 

In. 1956, he was proposed by Presidential Assistant 
Harold E, Stassen as a replacement on the Eisenhower 
ticket for Vice President Richard M,. Nixon. (Weekly 
Report, p. 926) Herterdeclined to compete against Nixon, 
however, and nominated Nixon at the Republican National 
Convention. 

Congressional Quarterly’s statistics show how often 
Herter voted in Congress with the majority of his party 
when it opposed the majority of the Democrats (Party 
Unity) and his frequency in making known his stands on 
roll-call votes (On The Record): 





Party Unity On The Record 


79th Congress (1945-46) 67% 95%, 
80th Congress (1947-48) 91 87 
8ilst Congress (1949-50) 80 92 
82nd Congress (1951-52) 68 67 


Following is a list of major foreign policy roll-call 
votes during Herter’s Jongressional career and his vote 
on each: 


1952 -- McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. Passed 
over veto, 278-113 (D 107-90; R 170-23). Herter 
AGAINST, 

1951 -- Cut European economic aid. 
186-177. (D 37-162; R 149-14), Herter FOR. 

1950 -- Shelve Point Four aid to underdeveloped 
areas. Rejected, 150-220 (D31-191; Ril8-29). Herter 
AGAINST, 

1950 -- Korea aid. 
R 21-130). Herter FOR. 

1949 -- Military aid to NATO. Passed, 238-122 
(D 187-27; R 51-94). Herter FOR. 

1949 -- Extend trade agreements without ‘‘peril 
points.’’ Passed, 319-69 (D 234-6; R 84-63). Herter FOR. 

1948 -- European recovery plan. Passed, 329-74. 
(D 158-11; R 171-61). Herter FOR. 

1948 -- Extend trade agreements with ‘‘peril points.”’ 
Passed, 234-149 (D 16-142; R 218-5), Herter FOR. 

1947 -- Greek-Turkish aid. Passed, 287-108 (D 
160-13; R 127-94). Herter FOR. 

1946 -- British loan. Passed 219-155 (D 157-32; 
R 61-122), Herter FOR, 


Agreed to, 


Rejected, 191-192 (D 170-61; 


JOHNSON LEADERSHIP 


Three Democratic Senators lined up behind Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas following a Dec. 1 suggestion 
by the national board of Americans for Democratic Action 
that Johnson step aside as his party’s floor leader in any 
debate over filibustering. (Weekly Report, p. 1418) 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) Dec. 6 said he saw no 
reason why Johnson should yield his leadership role even 
temporarily. Kefauver said he himself was not yet ready 
to take a position on a proposed antifilibustering rule. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1391) 

Sen. John F, Kennedy (Mass.) Dec. 6 said past suc- 
cesses of the Democratic-controlled Congress were ‘‘due 
in considerable measure to Majority Leader Johnson’s 
uniquely effective leadership....’’ 

Sen. Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.) Dec. 8 said what- 
ever differences existed among Democrats, ‘‘we can 
achieve more progressive legislation united behind our 
present Congressional leadership than any alternative 
choice.”’ 


LAUSCHE’S VOTE 


Sen.-elect Frank J, Lausche (D Ohio) may be on 
hand Jan. 3 to vote on Senate organization, his adminis- 
trative assistant, Ray White, said Dec. 5. White said 
that although Lausche hoped to serve out his term as 
governor, which expires Jan, 14, ‘‘there could be circum- 
stances developing down here (in Washington) and in 
Columbus’’ that might bring Lausche to Washington. 
Lausche has indicated he might vote with the Republicans 
to organize the closely divided Senate (49 Democrats, 
47 Republicans). (Weekly Report, p. 1372) 


AID TO BRITAIN 


Britain Dec. 4 requested the United States to waive 
almost $82 million in interest due the U.S, Dec. 31, 1956, 
in order to protect the stability of the pound sterling 
which was strained while the Suez Canal and the flow of 
Mideast oil to Europe were disrupted. The $81.8 million 
interest (at a 2 percent rate) is on two debts -- a 1945 
$3.75 billion loan, and a $600 million settlement of lend- 
lease. Britain would make principal payments totaling 
$71.5 million to cut the loans. 

The State Department said it would view the British 
request ‘‘sympathetically.’’ Administration officials 
said Congress would be asked to rule on the matter. 

Chairman Carl F, Hayden (D Ariz.) of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee said the U.S, had taken 
similar action in past emergencies. Also supporting 
the waiver request were Sens. Wz!ter F, George (D Ga.), 
Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) and Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y.). 

Opposing cancellation of the interest were Sens. 
Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), William Langer (R N.D,) and 
Roman Hruska (R Neb.). Hruska agreed with Finance 
Committee Chairman Byrd, who Dec. 10 said he would 
support ernergency postponement of the interest, but not 
outright cancellation. 
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BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Sen. John W, Bricker (R Ohio) Dec. 4said he planned 
to introduce a new version of his proposed constitutional 
amendment to limit the domestic application of treaties 
and Presidential agreements. Bricker said the new ver- 
sion would have three principal provisions: 


® No treaty or law may be entered into in violation of 
the Constitution. 

® No legislation governing domestic matters within 
the United States may be entered into with another govern- 
ment by means of treaties or executive agreements. 

® Ensure that the amendment does not “‘interfere with 
the President’s powers in international affairs.’’ 

Bricker said he would like tohave anagreement with 

the Eisenhower Administration on the matter if possible. 
A modified version of the controversial amendment to 
limit Presidential treaty-making powers was defeated in 
the Senate in 1954 by a one-vote margin. (1954 Almanac, 
p. 254; Weekly Report, p. 814) 


SENATE RULES CHANGE 


Sen. Charles E, Potter (R Mich.) Dec. 11 announced 
his support of a move, previously endorsed by three 
Republican and six Democratic Senators, to change Senate 
Rule 22 and make it easier to stop filibusters. The rule 
change effort will be made Jan. 3 when the Senate con- 
venes. (Weekly Report, p. 1391) 

Potter said he favored letting a simple majority of 
voting Senators, rather than the 64 Senators required by 
the existing rule, impose cloture or cut off debate. He 
said there was ‘‘very little hope’’ of passing civil rights 
legislation under the existing cloture rule. 

Potter said he hoped Vice President Richard M, 
Nixon would find the rules change motion in order when 
it is presented. He also said ‘‘I would hope’’ President 
Eisenhower would support the move, but said he had no 
plans to contact the President on the subject. 

Potter opposed a similar move in 1953. He said the 
1957 situation is ‘‘quite different’’ because the rules fight 
does not threaten to block delay confirmation of new 
Administration officials, as it did in 1953. 





Capitol Briefs 


PRESIDENT WANTS OTC 


President Eisenhower Dec. 11 said he would renew 
his request to Congress to permit United States member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. The 
President’s views were contained inaletterto Thomas J. 
Watson Jr., chairman of the U.S, Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. (Weekly Report, p. 1402) 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Chairman Wayne L, Hays (D Ohio) of the House 
delegation to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Conference of parliament members Dec. 10 said the 
United States should seek international economic sanc- 
tions against Russia and the existing Hungarian regime 
for flaunting the United Nations. Hays said he would not 
continue to tolerate what he called Administration failure 
to consult with Members of Congress in advance of foreign 
policy crises. 


Around the Capitol - 2 
POWELL INQUIRY 


A federal grand jury Dec. 5 began an investigation 
of the tax affairs of Rep, Adam C, Powell Jr. (D N.Y.). 
Three of Powell’s secretaries have been indicted on 
income-tax evasion charges and two have been convicted, 
(Weekly Report, p. 1286) 


FOREIGN POLICY PROBE 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) Dec. 9 said the 
Administration had not been ‘‘persistently dedicated’’ to 
trying to get a settlement of the Middle East dispute, and 
asked for a Congressional investigation of Administration 
foreign policy. Humphrey Dec. 10 said he had proposed 
to senior members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that observers be sent to the Austria-Hungary border to 
interview escapees and make public their stories. 


FARM PROGRAM 


Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.) Dec. 10 said flexible 
price supports ‘‘are a sagging flop,’’ and that his major 
effort in 1957 would be to ‘“‘help write a farm bill to 
restore economic justice and prosperity to Oklahoma 
farmers."’ He said the ‘‘defeats’’ suffered by agriculture - 
and the oil industry ‘‘at the hands of the Administration 
point to a continued uphill battle to strengthen farm 
prices and restrict excessive oil imports.”’ 


ATOMIC ENERGY SECRECY 


Robert McKinney, chairman of the Citizens Panel 
on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Dec. 5 said the United States should ‘‘immediately remove 
the veil of secrecy from all civilian atomic power plant 
technology.’’ McKinney, publisher of the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, told a news conference that an outmoded 
“‘security’’ program had hindered development of an 
international atomic energy program. 


DESEG REGATION 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. Dec. 10 said 
the federal government would stress ‘‘voluntary compli- 
ance’’ with the Supreme Court’s Nov. 13 decision out- 
lawing segregation on city and other intrastate buses. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1378) Brownell, addressing a con- 
ference of U.S, District Attorneys from 14 southern 
and border states, said conferences with common carriers 
to define their legal rights would be held ‘‘upon request.”’ 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


. The Treasury Department Dec. 7 said the surplus 
for fiscal 1956 was $1.6 billion -- almost $129 million 
less than previous estimates. The surplus reduced the 
public debt to $272.8 billion, the Department said. 


AEC COSTS 


The Atomic Energy Commission Dec, 10 said 
operating costs for fiscal 1956 increased 25 percent over 
the previous fiscal year, for a total of $1.6 billion. The 
AEC said the increase was due mainly to ‘‘the rapid 
expansion by AEC, private industry and other nations 
in nearly every field of atomic energy from basic re- 
search to planning for and constructing full scale power 
reactors.”’ 
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Around the Capitol - 3 


The Partial Text.... 


NIXON OUTLINES U.S. FOREIGN POLICY IN MAJOR SPEECH 


Following is a partial text of the prepared speech given by 
Vice President Richard M, Nixon Dec, 6at New York City in which 
he outlined U.S, foreign policy: 


In the world today there is no place for complacency, no 
matter how well-founded it may appear, None of us can be blind 
to the fact that a cloud hangs over our heads, It is a cloud of 
anxiety and even of fear. We see it as the mushroom-shaped 
cloud that spells a solemn warning, a warning that this prosperity 
could be wiped out in an instant in the awful flash of thermo- 
nuclear warfare, 


Consequently, I believe it would be appropriate to discuss 
tonight the great events of the last 40 days which will have such a 
tremendous impact upon our future. There save been some de- 
pressing and alarming comments on those events by some 
observers of world affairs. Thecritics of déspair and the prophets 
of doom are telling us that all is lost. Among the dreary conclu- 
sions we have recently heard and read are these: 


@ The cause of freedom in Hungary has beencrushed forever by 
Soviet power, 


® Dictatorial forces are stronger than ever in the Middle East 
and the Soviet Union has won a massive victory in that area of 
the world. 


@ The Atlantic alliance has already been irreparably shattered 
and the breach between the United States and its European allies 
and friends may never be healed. 


® And finally, United States policy is primarily at fault for 
these disastrous developments. 


I do not believe that our foreign policy should be immune from 
criticism. The bi-partisan support given our policies -- and it 
has been a generous and patriotic support in both the House and 
Senate -- does not mean carbon copy endorsement of every action 
taken by the Administration. Andcertainlyitis the function of the 
press in a democracy to inform and criticize freely in this field 
as well as in others, 


Critics Shortsighted 


In all fairness, however, I believe that some of the critics are 
taking a shortsighted and immature view of the issues, They are 
shortsighted because they allow the attractiveness of apparent 
immediate gains to blind themselves to the expense of tragic 
future losses. And their demand that American policy produce 
immediate and brilliant successes at all times is a sign of 
dangerous immaturity. 


In this complex and imperfect world we must be prepared 
for difficulties and even short-run failures. The most we can hope 
for is that our basic position is fundamentally right and that it will 
ultimately prevail. I suggest that we analyze the events of the 
last few weeks in this spirit. 


Six weeks ago we were at a turning point in history. In the 
United Nations headquarters in New York the eyes of the world 
were focused upon the spokesman of the United States. I ask you 
to visualize the high drama of the scene. Here was a nation, 
formerly isolationist, now converted to the idea of collective 
security. We who rejected the League of Nations were among the 
founders and supporters of the United Nations. 


We, who only 60 years ago, were boasting of our manifest 
destiny in Asia and Latin America, had renounced colonialism 
and pledged our support to nations formerly held as colonies by 
major powers. We had changed but there were many in the world 
who doubted the reality of the change. Many nations in Asia and 
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Africa preferred to wait onthe sidelines as neutrals in the cold war 
until they were sure that we were more sincere than the Soviet 
Union in our profession of friendship and respect for all peoples 
and for all nations, regardless of their size or their strength. Our 
good friends in Latin America, while trusting us today, had dis- 
' :rbing memories of the gunboat diplomacy of yesterday. 


Then we were put to the test. Our friends and allies had by- 
passed the United Nations and had taken direct military action to 
settle a dispute. Certainly their provocation was great. By the 
international standards which were generally accepted 50 years 
ago, the action they took would have been defended, if not justified. 
But a new force had come into being, the moral force of the United 
Nations, all of whose members were pledged to settle their differ- 
ences peacefully. In delegation after delegation, the question was 
asked, would the United States live uptoits announced principles, 
or would it conveniently look the other way? At this turning point 
in history, Secretary Dulles personally appeared before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and announced our position, a 
position which was supported by an overwhelming majority of the 
nations of the world. 


Our stand was direct and simple. We denounced the use of 
force not sanctioned by self-defense or United Nations mandate. 
In the debate that followed, our friends used the veto and stopped 
action by the Security Council. We did not hesitate. We asked 
for an emergency meeting of the General Assembly, not subject 
to veto. At the meeting, our position was endorsed by practically 
every country in the world. The United States had met the test of 
history, The United Nations had been saved. The rule of law had 
been upheld -- the same law forthe powerful and the strong as for 
the weak and the defenseless. 


Alternatives 


It 1s claimed that we took the wrong course of action because 
the position of a dictator was strengthened, the danger of Soviet 
influence in the Near East has been increased and our alliance 
with our closest friends has been weakened. 


But let us see what our alternative was. If we had failed at 
this point to stand for the principles which guided our course of 
action, the usefulness of the United Nations would have been at 
an end, The standards for conduct of international affairs would 
have reverted to those in effect before World War I and World 
War Il. Our own moral position before the world would have been 
hopelessly compromised. Our position in the eyes of most of 
the world would have been little better than that of the Communist 
nations who in their conduct of international affairs have con- 
sistently followed the principles that the end justin. 3 the means, 
that the use of force is justified if it is expedient, and that the 
mandates of the United Nations are to be followed only where the 
nation affected concludes that its national interests will be served 
thereby. The bright hope that nations might find a better way than 
force to settle international disputes would have been destroyed 
and the world would have disintegrated intocynical and suspicious 
power blocs to be wooed and won by a triumphant Soviet using the 
carrot or club techniques as the occasior warranted. 


If we haci supported our friends and allies, Britain and France, 
in Egypt, they might have won a military victory in that area. But 
they and we would have lost the moral support of the whole world. 


Because we took the position we did, the peoples of Africa 
and Asia know now that we walk with them as moral equals, that 
we do not have one standard of law for the West and another for 
the East. They know, too, that the United States has no illusions 
about the ‘‘white man’s burden’’ or ‘‘white supremacy.”’ 


It is easy to condemn your enemies when they are wrong. It 
takes courage tocondemn your friends, Itis tempting to overlook a 
litre wrong in order to get what appears to be a greater good but 
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high standards of morality do not sanction the principle that the 
end justifies the means. We knew that our fiiends acted under 
great provocation and that their patience had been stra-ned almost 
beyond endurance. It would have been easy to look the other way 
and delay action until it was too late; but the easy way is not 
always the right way. 


The military victory our friends might have won in the Near 
East would not have solved the problem. Lasting solutions are 
rarely forged in the ruins of war, and the peace we seek in the 
Middle East must be lasting. History will give eternal credit to 
our President and Secretary of State for choosing the hard road 
of principle and not the easy way of expediency. Now, we as 
members of a newly invigorated United Nations are free to pursue 
a sound and permanent peace in that area, 


Let us examine now the events which have occurred in 
Hungary. Because we stood firmly against the use of force in 
Egypt, we were in a moral position to condemn the rvthless and 
barbarous Soviet conquest of that courageous countr, We could, 
without hesitation or cynicism, mobilize the moral force of the 
world against this monstrous injustice. The United Nations has 
no armies that it could send to rescue the heroic freedom fighters 
of Hungary. There were notreaties which would invoke the armed 
assistance of the free nations. Our only weapon here was moral 
condemnation, since the alternative was action on our part which 
might initiate the third and ultimate world war. 


There are those who say that moral force without military 
action to back it up means nothing. But we should never under- 
estimate the force of the moral judgment of the world. Even the 
Soviet Union has been compelled to recognize this. It is unable to 
go before the world standing for the slavery, Communist colonial- 
ism and reliance on force which are basic features of Communist 
doctrine. No matter how dark its deeds, it sees the need of 
speaking in terms of freedom for individuals, independence for 
nations and peace for the world. The fact that the men in the 
Kremlin are writhing in the spotlight of worldcriticism may have 
saved the equally heroic peoples of Poland from Hungary’s fate. 
Poland at least has a limited measure of independence today. 


Effect on World 


What effect will the events in Hungary have on the world strug- 
gle? The shortsighted judgment of too many observers is that the 
Communists have won a great victory in Hungary. But a more sober, 
realistic appraisal is that while the Communists may have won the 
battle for control of Hungary they have inthe process lost the war 
for domination of the world which they are so fanatically trying to 
win. I am convinced that the events of Hungary will prove to be a 
major turning point in the struggle to defeat world communism 
without war. 


Let us examine the situation the men in the Kremlin now find 
themselves in. Before the Hungarian incident, the Soviet Union itself 
had confessed that the methods of Stalin had led to failure. Over the 
past two years, the Soviet leaders have tried to win by smiles what 
they could not win by naked force and unlimited terror. They have 
sought to make friends of their satellites. Their salesmen cf slav- 
ery have tried to win over the neutral nations by advocating peace, 
economic progress, independence and equality for all peoples. The 
Iron Curtain had been partially lifted so that visitors might see that 
the Soviet was not afraid of the critical scrutiny of outsiders 


This program seemed to be making some disturbing progress, 
but how does it stand today? The lesson of Hungary is etched in 
the mind and seared in the souls of all mankind. As a result, 
Communist parties are breaking up alloverthe world, The Soviet 
cannot count on the loyalty of a single satellite co:intry or even of 
its own troops. Its campaign to win the neutral nations has blown 
up in its face, Can it be seriously suggested that any nation in 
the world today would trust the butchers of Budapest? What has 
happened in Hungary is a solemn warning to national leaders 
everywhere that those who invite the Communist in, run the risk of 
the savage slaughter which has been the lot of the freedom fight_ rs 
of Hungary. They know that the Communists bring with them not 
the independence, the freedom, the economic progress and the 
peace that they promise, but Communist colonialism, slavery, 
economic exploitation and war. 


Around the Capitol - 4 


At the same time, the events in Hungary have shown our 
uncommitted friends why the United States believes so strongly 
in collective security. We are militarily strong only because we 
know this is necessary to keep the peace today. While we oppose 
the use of force to settle disputes, we recognize the need of strong 
forces of self-defense so long as the Communist world is com- 
mitted to its policies of world domination by force and violence. 
We enter into alliances to protect weaker nations from a fate 
similar to that of Hungary. No one today could seriously suggest 
that Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia or other Soviet satellites, 
were free or independent. On the other hand, nations which have 
joined with the United States in collective security pacts have 
found that their independence has in no way been compromised by 
this association, 


As we examine, then, the events of the last 40 days in both 
the Middje East and Hungary, I think we can reach but one 
inescapable conclusion. We do not and should not for one moment 
underestimate the tragedy of Hungary, the precarious situation 
which stil) exists in the Middle East orthe great strain which has 
been placed on our alliance with our friendsin Europe. But while 
we have suffered some losses, a sound foundation has been laid 
in the process for building a world order based on law rather 
than force, and for the defeat of Communism without war. We 
shall realize these objectives, however, only if we do not let 
things drift, and if our leadershipis wise, mature and enlightened. 


I believe that the principles upon which our policies should be 
based have been eloquently stated by the President in recent 
weeks. On Oct. 31, speaking to the nation on television, he said, 
‘The peace we seek and need means much more than the absence 
of war. It means the acceptance of law, and the fostering of 
justice, in all the world..... Therecanbe no peace -- without law. 
And there can be no law --if we were to invoke one code of inter- 
national conduct for those who oppose us -- and another for our 
friends,”’ 


One day later, speaking in Philadelphia, he said: 


“In but a few years we have advanced from an isolationism 
spurning collective security to our steadfast support of the United 
Nations, from a sense of self-sufficiency and remoteness from 
other nations to the vivid awareness that our greatest purpose -- 
a just and’ lasting peace -- can be attained only as all other nations 
share this peace with us.”’ 


Not Without Fault 


Let us apply these principles to the immediate problems which 
confront us. 


First with regard to our alliances, it is essential that we 
recognize that history may record that neither we nor our allies 
were without fault in our handling of the events which led to the 
crisis in which we now find ourselves. Our friends believe that 
we did not appreciate adequately the provocation which brought 
about their action, and that we did not assume our proper respon- 
sibility in working out a settlement of the basic problems existing 
in that area. 


We on the other hand, felt that we had some legitimate critic- 
isms to make of their policies during this period. Now is the time 
for us all to recognize that recriminations and fault-finding will 
serve no purpose whatever. The cause of freedom could suffer 
no greaty:;r disaster than to allow this or any other incident to 
drive a wedge between us and our allies. As mature peoples, we 
know that we will not always agree even with our closest friends, 
The test of the strength of an alliance or a friendship is what 
happens ih times of adversity, rather thanintimes of good fortune. 
Inevitably, if a friendship or alliance survives a period of ad- 
versity, it is stronger inthe end thanit would have been otherwise. 


We ere proud of our association with Britainand France, and 
of our common dedication to the principles of freedom and justice 
which joined us together as allies in both World War I and World 
War II, We recognize that they were confronted with a series of 
aggressive acts short of the use of force, in addition to an ominous 
military build-up in a nation which they believed threatened their 
vital interests. In that no-man’s land between war and peace it 
is difficult to decide which is the best course of action. 
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It is to their eternal credit that they accepted the decision of 
the United Nations when they agreed to a cease-fire and toa 
withdrawal of their forces even when they believed that this 
decision was not in their best interests. They refrained from 
using their overwhelmingly superior armed force to reach their 
objective at a time when they thought complete victory was within 
their grasp. They have entrusted the future peace of the Middle 
East to the internaticnal police force provided by the United 
Nations. 


Contrast their action with that of another member of the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union, Communist leaders flouted the 
United Nations decision condemning its aggression in Hungary. 
When confronted with a real crisis, the Communists reverted to 
type and showed all who cared to see the unlimited cruelty and 
the cynical rejection of basic human rights whic! is inherent in 
their system. Now that our allies have subordinated what they 
consider to be their national interests to the verdict of the United 
Nations, we have a solemn obligation to give leadership and support 
to a United Nations program which will assure the solution by 
peaceful means of the problems which brought about the armed 
conflict in that area. 


If aggressive force is to be outlawed as an instrument of 
national policy, other ways must be found to protect the legitimate 
interests of nations when they are threatened by means short of 
force. In addition to the immediate problem of expediting the 
re-opening of the Suez Canal on a basis under which this inter- 
national lifeline will not be subject to arbitrary closing in the 
future, the moral, diplomatic, economic and military strength of 
the United States and the United Nations must be mobilized toward 
the realization of these long-range objectives in the Near East. 


There must be a firm guarantee of the sovereignty of the 
states in the area and a just solution of outstanding disputes. 
There should be progressive limitation of the armaments of the 
nations in this area. There must be generous aid in solving their 
very real economic problems so that their peoples may rise from 
the depths of poverty and disease. 


We who have had so much should not be indifferent to the 
harsh economic conditions that have made some people receptive 
to the siren song from. Moscow. We should never become so 
preoccupied with short-range political problems that we forget our 
long-range objective of promoting both peace and prosperity for 
the nations of the world. 


Genuine Peace 


In the past the nations of the Near East, poor and struggling 
by our standards, used their meager resources to build up 
military strength. Now we have the unique opportunity to show 
them what can be done by using these resources to build up the 
health and welfare of their peoples, instead of wasting them on 
sterile armaments. We do not want togo back to the armed truce 
of the last eight years. We want genuine and solid peace as a 
foundation for a new era of prosperity for these proud and 
respected nations. 


So long as millions of peopie in other nations live in poverty 
and want, our own prosperity is not really secure. We are not 
secure morally, for we could not feel at ease as a God-fearing 
people if we did not try to help those who lack the essentials of 
life while we enjoy its luxuries. Nor are we secure militarily, 
for unrest and dissatisfaction lead to international tension. Ten- 
sion, in turn, can produce war. And a little war may get out of 
hand and grow into the final war of all mankind, the dreaded 
atomic war. 


An immediate problem which confronts us as a result of 
the crisis in the Near East is the financial plight our friends 
in Britain now face. I believe it is in our interest as well as 
theirs to assist them in this hour of difficulty, and I am confident 
that there will be strong bi-partisan support in the Congress for 
granting such assistance. 


Turning again to the situation in Hungary, we must continue 
to take the leadership in offering a haven of security to those 
courageous people who dared to oppose the Soviet tyranny. In the 
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United Nations and at every opportunity before the bar of world 
opinion, attention must be directed not only to events of the past, 
but to the continuing refusal of both the puppet Hungarian govern- 
ment and the government of the Soviet Union, to conform with the 
overwhelming verdict of the United Nations. 


We must never acquiesce in oppression or slavery any place 
in the world. We must offer every assistance and encouragement 
to the peaceful liberation of enslaved peoples. 


If these policies are consistently and relentlessly pursued, 
they can in the end have only one effect -- the inevitable weakening 
of the bonds of slavery which are now imposed on so many millions 
of people. It is commonplace today to say that America is ina 
position of world leadership. Our military and economic strength 
has given us this fearful responsibility, whether we want it or 
not. But our power and the corresponding responsibility have 
been enhanced by the events of recent days. 


Now our leadershipis moral as well as military and economic. 
And the challenge to this generation is that we measure up to 
the expectation of history in this decisive hour. The call today 
is for vision and greatness, not only on the part of your govern- 
ment, but on the part of every Americanin all walks of life. Today 
we need progress in international relations, just as dramatic as 
the progress expressed by our new automobiles. Whether we like 
it or not, the diplomacy of the 19th century is as outmoded today 
as are the automobiles of 50 years ago. 


In an atomic age there is no piace for military aggression, 
colonial exploitation or power materialism. These methods never 
were morally right, but today they are far more dangerous than 
they were at other times. Thenationthat starts a little war today 
may set off a chain reaction that could destroy our civilization, 
For the futures of the world, and for the security of our children 
and their children, we must strive as never before for peace 
based on justice and law. A code of law and moral principles 
that apply equally to all nations of the world must be the foundation 
of this peace. Its superstructure must be military and economic 
strength. And the architect of this peace must be the United 
Nations, fully supported by this nation, in their effort to make the 
rule of law and justice supreme on this earth. 


Neutrals Hold Key 


For us to meet adequately our world responsibilities will 
require not only mature principle and diplomacy on the part of 
ovr government but courage, dedication and sacrifice on the part 
of our people. The struggle for the world will be finally deter- 
mined by what happens to the millions of people now neutral who 
are trying to decide whether they will align themselves with the 
Communist nations, or with the free nations. 


What we say to them asagovernment is tremendously impor- 
tant, but what we are as a people can be even more important. 
Our government can tell them that we stand for what they want- 
independence, freedom, economic progress and recognition of 
their equal dignity as human beings. Butno matter how eloquently 
we speak, our case will be made infinitely stronger if we practice 
at home what we preach abroad. 


That is why it is tremendously important that we mount a 
winning war against the few remaining areas of poverty which 
exist in our own country. 


That is why it is equally important that we continue to make 
decisive progress in the removal of the last vestiges of discrimin- 
ation and prejudice which exist in the United States, and which the 
foes of freedom abroad use so effectively against us, Just as we 
upheld equality before the law for all nations of the world so we 
must uphold equality before the law for all peoples in the United 
States, whatever their race or national origin. 


America has faced many challenges before and has met them 
with success. Today we face what may be the supreme challenge 
of our history. If we can apply the same genius, drive and deter- 
mination which has built the tremendous industrial and economic 
might evidenced by the great industry which you represent, we 
shall meet this challenge and win the struggle for peace and 
freedom for all mankind. 
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‘PARTNERSHIP’ POLICY FACES STIFF CHALLENGES 


Direct challenges of the Eisenhower Administration’s 
partnership power policies will be made by each of several 
projects to be considered by the 85th Congress in 1957. 
Helping the Democrats keep control of Congress after the 
Nov. 6 election were the five House seats they gained in 
the power-hungry West where the partnership power 
policy came under heavy Democratic fire. Incumbent 
Democratic Senators also repulsed strong Republican 
candidates in Oregon and Washington, the GOP loser in 
Oregon being Douglas McKay, former Secretary of In- 
terior and an architect of the partnership concept. 

McKay’s successor as Secretary of Interior, ex-Sen. 
Fred A, Seaton (R Neb., 1951-52), is the current adminiis- 
trator of the partnership power policy. He defined the 
concept June 5 before the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee this way: 

‘*Partnership of the federal government with munici- 
palities, with public power districts, with REAs, with pri- 
vate power companies in the construction and sometimes 
the operation of certain of these projects.... As far as I 
am concerned, when we find a project that cannot be done 
by partnership and to the best interests of the people of 
the country, I will have no objection in my own mind to 
federal construction of such a project. 

‘I personally am very wary of the federal govern- 
ment constructing and owning and operating allora major 
part of the installations to produce electrical energy in 
this country. I should like to have the determinations as 
to the use of that energy, where itis to be transmitted and 
wheeled, as much as possible inthe hands of the people in 
the area, except in the case of an overall project where 
the electrical energy goes out to a very great expanse of 
the country or the cost is suchthat it cannot be undertaken 
by the local people.’’ 


Upcoming Power Issues 


The major power issues that will face the 85th Con- 
gress and test the Administration’s policies: 


@ ATOMIC POWER -- Federal aid to speed civilian 
atomic development will be tied to a measure to provide 
federal insurance for industry against nuclear explosions 
within their plants, The insurance feature, whichhas wide 
backing, will be subordinate tothe issue of the roles 
government and private industry should play in the atomic 
development program. The Senate July 12 passed, by a 
49-40 vote (D 46-0; R 3-40), a bill (S 4146) to authorize 
the government to spend $400 million on demonstration 
reactors. The House July 24 killed a similar bill (HR 
12061) by voting 203-191 (D 27-174; R 176-17) to recom- 
mit it. The Joint Atomic Energy Commission reported 
an atomic insurance bill that never came up for a vote. 
(Weekly Report, p. 904, 810), 

®@ COST ALLOCATION -- How much of the cost of a 
multi-purpose water project should be charged to power? 
Under the ‘‘incremental’’ method, just those facilities 
added to a project to enable it to generate and distribute 


electricity are charged to power. For instance, ona 
flood control dam the generator and distribution lines 
put in strictly for power purposes would constitute power 
expenses but the dam itself and roads leading to it would 
not. The other method -- “‘separable costs-remaining 
benefits’? -- adds up the total cost of the project and 
attributes a certain slice of it to power. The amount 
attributed to power must be paid back to the government 
from electricity revenues within 50 years and therefore 
determines electric rates. The issue will be fought out 
when the bill (S 3338) to freeze power rates of the South- 
western Power Administration comes up again. S 3338 
passed the Senate April 19 by voice vote and the House 
July 27 by 201-140 (D 167-6; R 34-134), President 
Eisenhower pocket vetoed the bill Aug. 9. (Weekly 
Report, p. 910) 

@ HELLS CANYON -- Several Democratic members of 
Congress in the Pacific Northwest interpreted their elec - 
tion victory as a mandate to build a high federal dam at 
Hells Canyon near the Idaho-Oregon border. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission Aug. 4, 1955, licensed the Idaho 
Power Co. to build three small dams in the canyon area: 
Brownlee, Oxbow and Low Hells Canyon. The National 
Hells Canyon Assn, is fighting in the courts to invalidate 
the license. The feasibility of the federal government 
condemning the work the Idaho Power Co. has done and 
finishing it as a high dam will be considered in the 85th 
Congress. The House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee reported a bill (HR 4719 -- H Rept 2542)-June 29 
to buiid the high dam but the measure never came up for 
a vote. TheSenate July 19 rejected the high dam proposal 
(S 1333) 41-51, (D39-8; R 2-43), (Weekly Report, p. 882). 
The Hells Canyon area also will generate political fights 
over proposed dams at Buffalo Rapids, Nezperce, Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley. Four private power com- 
panies have applied to the Federal Power Commission to 
build low dams at Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
while Secretary Seaton is reported considering one high 
dam at Pleasant Valley. The highdam would flood out the 
Low Hells Canyon Dam the Idaho Power Co. was author- 
ized to build. 

@ JOHN DAY -- Congress May 17, 1950, authorized a 
©. udy of the feasibility of thedam near the confluence ofthe 
Columbia and John Day Rivers inOregon. The study is in 
the final stages and bills will be introduced to authorize the 
dam’s construction. The issue will be whether the federal 
government or private companies should develop it. 

@ NIAGARA -- Should New York State or private util- 
ities be authorized to harness Niagara Falls? The Senate 
May 16 passed, 48-39 (D 40-6; R 8-33), a bill (S 1823) to 
authorize the state to harness the Falls. The House July 
6 reported a similar bill (HR 11477 -- H Rept 2635) but 
did not vote on it before adjournment. Retiring Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (DN.Y.) pushed for public development 
in the 84tlr Congress. Public power advocates are pres- 
sing to have some Senator in the Niagara area introduce 
the bill, possibly Sens.-elect Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) or 
Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.). (Weekly Report, p. 841) 
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@® TVA BONDS -- Whether the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority should be authorized to float bonds to pay for ad- 
ditions to its power facilities shapes upas another public 
vs. private power fight. The House and Senate May 16, 
by voice votes, agreed to a conference report (H Rept 
2149) authorizing the TVA to spend its power revenues 
to expand existing power plants. The Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Assn. will contend it will need to spend more 
than revenues to build enough to meet future power 
demands. 

® YELLOWTAIL -- Rep.-elect Leroy A. Anderson (D 
Mont.), who beat Rep. Orvin B, Fjare (R Mont.) Nov. 6, 
has endorsed paying the Crow Indian Tribe $5 million for 
tribal lands in Montana needed for the Yellowtail Dam. 
He is expected to push for legislation to get the dam start- 
ed. The Senate May 24, by voice vote, agreed to pay the 
$5 million to the Indians. The House, by a vote of 176-126 
(D 159-1; R 17-125) with Fjare against, passed the meas- 
ure the same day. President Eisenhower June 7 vetoed 
the measure (S J Res 135). (Weekly Report, p. 648) 


Partnership Costs 


President Eisenhower enunciated a chief argument 
for his partnership policy in 1955 when he said that ‘‘as 
a result of the partnership policy”’ and the ‘‘willingness’”’ 
of non-federal groups to ‘“‘undertake or cooperate in the 
development of our natural resources, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce federal expenditures for these programs.”’ 

The figures below show the money spent on the re- 
source projects that included power production. The 
money spent in fiscal 1953 was authorized during the 
Truman Administration. Part of it was spent in 1952 
since fiscal 1953 ran from July 1, 1952, through June 30, 
1953. Federal spending for multi-purpose dams and 
reservoirs with hydroelectric facilities by fiscal years 
(*indicates estimate by the Bureau of the Budget): 


1953 $440 million 
1954 339.2 million 
1955 281.6 million~ 
1956 223.0 million* 
1957 214.3 million* 


The spending for power transmission facilities: 


1953 $118.2 million 
1954 117.0 million 
1955 77.9 million 
1956 66.3 million* 
1957 61.5 million* 


The spending for Tennessee Valley Authority steam 
electric power plants by fiscal years: 


1953 $152.2 million 
1954 238.4 million 
1955 181.6 million 
1956 79.1 million* 
1957 32.4 million* 


Partnership Pro and Con 


Seaton has denied that the Democratic gains in the 
West where public vs. private power was an issue re- 
pudiated the partnership policy. On Nov. 16, at the Na- 
tional Reclamation Assn.’s 25th annual convention in Salt 
Lake City, Seaton said: ‘‘If anything is wrong with the 


basic (partnership) policy, it is a question of salesman- 
ship rather than of practicality or justice.... As long as 
I am Secretary of interior, we will not attempt to impose 
a valley or basin authority on any part of the country. 
And we will not participate in such an authority unless 
and until the people have made it clearthat they want this 
type of development.’’ 

On Oct. 30, 1956, in Pittsburgh, Seaton said: ‘‘The 
biggest single factor to keep in mind is this: In the next 
10 years we will have to spend some $40 billion in this 
country to construct extra generating Capacity just to 
keep up with the demand. Over the next 20 years the 
Federal Power Commission estimates that we need to in- 
vest in new power plants and transmission lines at least 
$94 billion.... It is simply going to take every power 
dollar available from every public and private source to 
finance and buiid the power plants we must have to keep 
up with our expanding economy. And there you have a 
compelling reason for the partnership, or work-together 
program....’”’ 


Opposing Views 


Rep. Wayne Aspinall (D Colo.), second ranking Demo- 
crat on the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and Chairman of its Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee, Nov. 16 attacked the partnership policy at the 
National Reclamation Assn, Convention: 

‘*The pressure for partnership as it is interpreted 
by the Administration has done great damage to western 
development. If pursued as established policy, and I re- 
mind you that it is not yet established policy, | see only 
trouble ahead for all of us. I’llgrant that the new propo- 
sal achieves rather quickly an apparent decrease in gov- 
ernmental outlay. But are we to measure the success 
of a monumental program merely by how cheap it is in 
today’s budget? | think not. 

‘*Partnership we have always had and private enter- 
prise parts of the unified development program we have 
always had. What weneedtodonow is fight this divisive, 
partitioning aspect of a program which gives the revenues 
to private interests for piecemeal and partial develop- 
ment,... (It is) an unwise and unnecessary intrusion of 
private interests into public policy.”’ 

Chairman Clair Engle (D Calif.) of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee Dec. 3 said he endorsed 
Aspinall’s statement about the partnership policy, adding 
that the policy would be the major issue before his Com- 
mittee in 1957. 

‘*We think the Administration has been less thanclear 
on what they mean by partnership,’’ Engle said. ‘‘There 
has been no consistency.... Weobjecttothe type of part- 
nership that turns over the revenue producing features of 
a project to private companies and leaves the expensive 
items to the taxpayers.’’ He said he favored an ‘‘inte- 
grated basin-wide development of rivers on acoordinated 
basis to get maximum benefit out of our natural resour- 
ces.’’ He said Hells Canyon was an example of getting 
less than the maximum out of a resource, He added that 
the Idaho Power Co.’s investment todate might make con- 
demnation of the project by the federal government im- 
practical. 

Chairman James E, Murray (D Mont.) of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee Dec. 5 said that 
the principal resource issue in 1957 would be ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration give-away to private companies vs. federal 
development under comprehensive river basin plans.’’ 
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ODDS MOUNT AGAINST GENERAL TAX CUT 


As President Eisenhower put the finishing touches 
on the fiscal 1958 budget he will send to Congress in 
January, the odds against a general tax reductionin 1957 
appeared to be mounting. While revenue was up, so was 
spending. Although a surplus in the current fiscal 1957 
budget still seemed a good bet, its size did not seem to 
justify speculation about an across-the-board tax cut for 
individuals, to which both parties are pledged to give 
priority. Nor was there any assurance that the Presi- 
dent’s own projection for fiscal 1958 would show any 
surplus at all. Finally, strong inflationary pressures 
suggested that, barring an unlooked for downturn in the 
economy, the Adrainistration would remain cool to a tax 
cut even should a sizeable surplus appear. So testified 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Dan T> Smith Dec. 10. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1428) 


Income, Outgo Rise 


Last January, the President’s budget for fiscal 1957, 
beginning July 1, 1956, projected receipts of $66.3 biliion, 
expenditures of $65.9 billion, leaving a surplus of $400 
million. In its midyear review of the 1957 budget Aug. 
28 -- barely two months after the beginning of the fiscal 
year -- the Bureau of the Budget revised its projections 
to show receipts of $69.8 billion, expenditures of $69.1 
billion, leaving a surplus of $700 million. ‘‘Increased 
business activity and higher personal incomes’’ had 
boosted the estimate of receipts, while increased price 
support and soil bank payments, along with higher de- 
fense costs, had caused the rise in expenditures. 


Just how good are such estimates? In his budget 
for fiscal 1955, delivered in January, 1954, the President 
projected a deficit of $2.9 billion. This turned into an 
actual deficit of $4.2 billion, as both spending and receipts 
fell under the original estimates. By contrast, the fiscal 
1956 budget, delivered in January, 1955, projected a 
deficit of $2.4 billion which has now turned into an esti- 
mated surplus of $1.8 billion. The explanation: although 
expenditures climbed $4 billion above the original esti- 
mates, receipts jumped $8 billion as the country surged 
to unprecedented prosperity. 


International developments since the August review 
-- particularly the prospect that the U.S, may have to foot 
the cost of meeting Europe’s oil deficit -- together with 
the general rise in prices points to a further increase in 
estimated fiscal 1957 spending when the 1958 budget 
appears. Estimated receipts also are expected to be up, 
but the projected surplus of $700 million is not likely to 
be changed to any marked degree. Itis worth noting that 
last January, in defending his estimate of receipts for 
fiscal 1957, Treasury Secretary George M, Humphrey said 
that an expanded work force and wage increases would 
boost personal income from $302.5 billion in calendar 
1955 to $312.5 billion in calendar 1956, but that corporate 
profits (which jumped $10 billion in 1955) would remain 
at $43 billion in calendar 1956 because of greater com- 
petition. 


Commerce Department figures released Dec. 4 
showed personal income at the annual rate of $332.6 
billion in October, averaging $323.6 billion for the first 
10 months of 1956 -- or $11 billion ahead of Humphrey’s 
January projection. But corporate profits sagged froma 
rate of $46.4 billion in the last quarter of 1955 to $43.7 
billion in the first quarter of 1956, $42.9 billion in the 
second quarter and a figure closer to $40 billion esti- 
mated for the third quarter. Fourth quarter profits are 
expected to show a healthy jump, but the results for the 
entire year may come close to the $43 billion projected 
by Humphrey. 


While most current business surveys point to con- 
tinued economic strength during the first half of 1957 
(last half of fiscal 1956), the picture beyond that point is 
fragmentary. So far as federal expenditures are con- 
cerned, however, there is every prospect that the Janu- 
ary fiscal 1958 budget of expenditures will exceed $70 
billion under the impact of increasing defense costs and 
new domestic programs (school construction, smail busi- 
ness aids, depressed areas, etc.), 


Legislative Outlook 


In their 1956 platform, Republicans pledged ‘‘in so 
far as consistent with a balanced budget,’’ to work for 
“‘further reductions in taxes with particular consideration 
for low and middle income families.’’ Democrats favored 
‘‘realistic tax adjustments’’ and an increase inthe present 
personal tax exemption of $600 ‘‘to a minimum of at 
least $800.’’ Six Democratic Senators announced Nov. 23 
that they would, among other things, ‘‘sponsor legislation 
to reduce the tax burdens of low-income families, to close 
the notorious tax loopholes of the last major Republican 
tax bill, and to establish fair and equitable tax adjust- 
ments for small business....’’ 


But on Dec. 6, Rep. Wilbur Mills (D Ark.), No, 2 
Democrat on the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
Committee, said that if the current outlook for 1957 is 
correct ‘‘use of a budget surplus for tax reduction would 
aggravate prevailing inflationary strains.’’ He also 
thought that ‘‘at best the surplus will be too small to per- 
mit balanced tax reduction.’’ 


In 1955, the House passed a bill extending corporate 
income and certain excise tax rates, and incorporating 
a $20 tax credit for each personal exemption. But the 
tax credit was knocked out in the Senate (1955 Almanac, 
p. 419). The effect of such acredit, according to a study 
prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, would have been to reduce revenue by 
$2.2 billion a year and to relieve 5.6 million taxpayers of 
all tax liability. Anincrease in personal exemptions from 
$600 to $800, as proposed by the Democratic platform, 
would, according to the same staff, cut tax receipts by 
$4.7 billion and drop 10.5 milliontaxpayers fromthe rolls. 
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Democrats, for the reasons cited by Rep. Mills, are 
not likely to push any measure that would result in a net 
loss of revenues. However, they may be expected to make 
some effort to pass a tax adjustment bill which would 
balance revenue losses from concessions to low-income 
groups against revenue gains from the elimination of tax 
advantages now enjoyed by other groups. Democratic 
Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) sponsored 
such a plan in the Senate in 1955. 


The prospects for favorable action on sucha bill are 
not strong. In the absence either of strong public pres- 
sure or budgetary justification for general tax reduction 
-- as appears to be the case -- many Congressmen of both 
parties would be reluctant to pass legislation the effect of 
which would be to shift the burden of sacrifice while 
maintaining the overall level of revenues. This is par- 
ticularly true since the one tax measure Congress is 
almost certain to be asked to write will be a further ex- 
tension of corporate and excise rates scheduled to expire 
April 1, 1957. 


Corporate, Excise Rates 


In 1951, to help pay for the Korean war, Congress 
enacted increases in personal, corporate and excise tax 
rates, scheduled to expire in 1954. A 10 percent cut in 
the personal income tax became effective in 1954, along 
with expiration of an excess profits tax, but Congress 
extended for another year the 1951 increase inthe normal 
corporate income tax rate from 25 to 30 percent (plus a 
22 percent surtax on taxable income over $25,000), as 
well as 1951 increases in excise tax rates on alcoholic 
beverages, Cigarettes, gasoline, cars and trucks and 
some other items, (1955 Almanac, p. 419), Congress 
again extended these rates for a yearin1955 and in 1956. 
In reporting the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1956 (S Rept 
1710), the Senate Finance Committee estimated that fail- 
ure to extend the rates ineffect would result in a full-year 
revenue loss of $3.2 billion -- $2 billion in corporate 
income taxes and $1.2 billion in excises. 


A House Ways and Means subcommittee Nov, 26 open- 
ed hearings on excise tax revisions. Dan Throop Smith, 
special assistant to Treasury Secretary Humphrey, said 
the Administration probably would ask Congress once 
more to postpone for another year the corporate and 
excise tax rate cuts scheduled totake place April 1, 1957. 
Congress is likely to go along with such a request, al- 
though there remains a chance of some selective cuts in 
certain excises, In its August review, the Bureau of the 
Budget estimated that of the $69.8 billion in receipts fore- 
cast for fiscal 1957, individual income taxes would pro- 
vide $37.5 billion, corporate income taxes $21.5 billion, 
and excise taxes $9.3 billion (exclusive of $1.5 billion to 
be deposited in the highway trust fund), 


Tax Policy Conflict 


Although rising government spending appears to rule 
out any general tax cut in 1957, there remains the possi- 
bility either that rising personal income will produce a 
surplus of sufficient size to justify a broad cut while 
maintaining a balanced budget, or that a general recession 
may call for the stimulant of tax reduction, at the cost of 
deficit financing. These are extreme possibilities, but 
they serve to point upaconflict ineconomic theory which, 
to a certain extent, finds Democrats pitted against Re- 
publicans. 





For More Details 


The President’s Budget for fiscal 1957 is covered 
in the Weekly Report, p. 59; passage of the 1956 tax 
rate extension act on p, 374. Effects of various tax 
reduction proposals are shown on p. 328. Full texts 
of Democratic and Republican platforms appear on p. 
1029, 1064, and text of Stevenson’s economic policy 
statement on p. 1322. Proposals of six Democratic 
Senators are on p. 1404. 











In his economic policy statement of Oct, 28, Adlai E, 
Stevenson said: ‘‘We have to use the government’s 
power to tax as a balance wheel to help keep a stable 
economy. When economic activity is high and resources 
are fully employed, the budget of the government should 
be balanced, and a curplus may even be called for. Unless 
we have such a policy we will have inflation. But...in a 
period of threatened recession we should cut taxes, even 
though this course may involve temporary budget defi- 
cits.... In a time of rising inflationary pressure, the 
(Eisenhower) Administration would add to the pressure 
through tax cuts. This, I say, is upside-down economics. 
The time to cut taxes is when we are not able to buy all 
that we can produce, Then we need the additional buying 
power that a tax reduction provides,’’ 


Speaking in Detroit Oct. 8, Secretary Humphrey said: 
Democrats ‘“‘propose cutting taxes regardless of the 
amount of the government’s income. At the same time 
they propose new government spending programs costing 
many additional billions of dollars. This is the policy 
of deliberate inflation and must result in a return toa 
budget unbalanced by several billion dollars with all of 
the inflationary pressures that would create....We pro- 
pose to Cut taxes -- not out of borrowed money which is 
inflationary and only a means of passing our debts on to 
our children -- but whenever our budget surplus permits, 
when we can look ahead and see a government surplus of 
income over spending large enough to pay for a tax cut 
which can be spread fairly among all ourpeople.’’ 


Superficially, this statement suggests that, in the 
event of an actual surplus of $1 billion or more in 1957 
and a projecteci surplus of perhaps $3 billion in 1958, 
Humphrey at least might recommend a general tax cut. 
However, there is as much evidence to suggest that the 
Administration’s great concern with inflation would 
counsel against such a recommendation, As forthe other 
side of the coin -- tax policy in the face of recession -- 
there is no real evidence that the Administration would 
not act in the manner recommended by Stevenson, even 
though it entailed deficit financing. In 1954, in the face 
of recession, the Administration allowed tax cuts totaling 
$7.4 billion to take effect, although running a fiscal 1955 
deficit of $4.2 billion. The more fundamental issue be- 
tween the parties concerns the manner in which tax 
policy shall be used to stabilize the economy. Democrats 
generally feel that the consumer ho'ds the key to pros- 
perity, while Republicans think it is the producer, When 
and if Congress decides to reduce taxes, the fight will 
come over who is to get the benefit -- the consumer or 
the investor. 
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DEMOCRATIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Democratic National Chairman Paul M, Butler Dec. 
5 announced appointment of members to the Democratic 
National Committee’s special Advisory Committee, au- 
thorized Nov. 26 by the executive committee. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1401) 

The griginally authorized 17-member committee was 
expanded to a membership of 20, in order to ‘‘achieve a 
better cross-section’’ of representative party leaders. 
Those invited by Butler to serve on the committee: 

From the House -- Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas); 
Majority Leader John W, McCormack (Mass.); Majority 
Whip Carl Albert (Okla.); Campaign Committee Chairman 
Michael J. Kirwan (Ohio); Mrs. Edith Green (Ore.), 

From the Senate -- Majority Leader Lyndon B, 
Johnson (Texas); Majority Whip Mike Mansfield (Mont.); 
Campaign Committee Chairman George A. Smathers 
(Fla.); Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.); John F, Kennedy 
(Mass.). 

Governors and Mayors -- New York Gov. Averell 
Harriman; Michigan Gov. G, Mennen Williams; North 
Carolina Gov. Luther H, Hodges; Arizona Gov. Ernest W, 
McFarland; St. Louis (Mo.) Mayor Raymond Tucker. 

At Large -- Ex-President Harry S, Truman; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Adlai E, Stevenson; Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (Tenn.); former Virginia Gov. John S, Battle. 

As of Dec. 10, the National Committee reported that 
Stevenson, Truman, Kefauver, Humphrey, Mrs. Green 
and Harriman had agreed to serve onthe advisory group. 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote Butler that she would be willing to 
consult with the group, but preferred not to become a 
member, because of her newspaper column activities. 


Rayburn Declines Membership 


Rayburn, McCormack, Albert and Kirwan Dec. 8 re- 
fused to serve on the advisory committee. In a telegram 
to Butler, Rayburn said he had discussed the proposal 
with the other House leaders, and continued: 

‘‘We believe it would be a mistake and respectfully 
decline to serve on such a committee. 

‘We do welcome the help of any . »mmittee set up 
by the Democratic National Committee with reference to 
our program in the House of Representatives and we 
would be willing and glad to consult with them at any 
time or with you as their representative. 

“*In the House of Representatives we have 233 Demo- 
cratic Members. I fear if we took a position on an outside 
committee a great rnajority of these Democratic Members 
would feel we were consulting with somebody else be- 
sides the Democratic membership of the House and not 
with them. 

“‘The leadership of the House always consults con- 
stantly among themselves and with the chairmen ofall the 
committees with reference to legislative programs. 

‘It is the considered opinion of the four of us that it 
would be a mistake for the Democratic leadership of the 
House to join in any program that would place us to work 
with any committee outside of the House of Representa- 
tives.”’ 


STEVENSON ENDS FUTURE CANDIDACY 


Adlai E, Stevenson, Democratic P residential nominee 
in 1952 and 1956, Dec. 4 said he would not run again for 
the Presidency. Stevenson said he would resume the 
practice of law in Chicago, but his interest in the Demo- 
cratic party would continue ‘‘undiminished.’’ He said 
‘‘a strong, searching and constructive opposition, was 
the greatest service the Democratic parcy currently could 
render, We...know from experience that progress at 
home for the benefit of all will depend largely on Demo- 
cratic initiative,’’ he said. ‘‘And it is more important... 
that a sustained and critival scrutiny of our foreign policy 
is vital to the restoration of Allied strength and unity, 
the halting of Communist expansion, and the peace and 
security of the war-threatened world.’’ 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), Stevenson’s 1956 
running mate, praised Stevenson, said he deserved ‘‘much 
credit for the Congressional and state victories and for 
the strong position the party occupies todav."’ 


VIRGINIA GUBERNATORIAL RACE 


Virginia Attorney General J, Lindsay Almond Jr. 
Dec. 11 was virtually assured of the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor in the 1957 election when he was pub- 
licly endorsed by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), leader 
of the state’s dominant Democratic party organization. 
In praising Almond, Byrd added: ‘‘I feel it would be 
very wise under the circumstances existing to begin 
promptly’’ organizing for the 1957 campaign. 

Preceding Byrd’s statement, other Byrd organiza- 
tion members mentioned as possible candidates to suc- 
ceed Gov. Thomas B, Stanley (D) took themselves out 
of consideration. State Sen, Garland Gray Dec. 6 said 
he would not enter the gubernatorial primary because 
his candidacy might cause a ‘‘division among the pro- 
ponents of segregated schools.’’ Lt. Gov. A,E.S. Stephens 
Dec. 7 said he intended to seek re-electionteo his current 
post. Almond announced his candidacy Nov. 17. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1401) 

Meanwhile, Delegate John C, Webb of Fairfax 
County, an anti-Byrd organization Democrat, Dec. 5 
said he would not support Almond. Instead he endorsed 
either State Sen. Armistead L. Boothe of Alexandria or 
State Sen. Stuart B, Carter of Fincastle for governor. 
Boothe said he was not a candidate. And on Dec. 10, 
Nelson County Delegate Robert Whitehead, a leader 
of the anti-Byrd Democrats, said he would not bea 
candidate for governor. 

State Republicans were expected to nominate State 
Sen. Ted Dalton of Radford as their candidate for 
governor. Dalton polled about 45 percent of the vote 
in his race against Stanley in 1953. Rep. Richard 
Poff, one of two Virginia Republican Representatives, 
Dec. 8 said that under no circumstances would he con- 
sider running for governor. But T, Coleman Andrews 
of Richmond, former head of the Internal Revenue 
Service and States Rights candidate for President in 
1956, said he might consider running for governor, but 
that he was not currently a candidate. 
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State Roundup | 


CALIFORNIA -- Eight northern counties -- Siskiyou, 
Modoc, Del Norte, Humboldt, Trinity, Shasta, Lassen, 
Plumas -- are being solicited to disaffiliate from the 
state’s other 50 and set up a new state of Shasta, to pro- 
test the ‘‘aggression’’ of, and for ‘‘self-protection’’ from, 
the southern part of the state. Secessionist leaders con- 
tended that the southern counties, heavily populated and 
dominant in the state legislature, were trampling upon the 
rights and interests of the more sparsely populated north- 
ern counties, particularly in regard to water. 


CONNECTICUT -- Sen. William A. Purtell (R) Dec. 8 
said he had no interest in running for governor in 1958 
and preferred to remain in the Senate. Purtell’s Sena- 
torial term expires in 1958, as does the gubernatorial 
term of Gov. Abraham A, Ribicoff (D), 


MAINE -- The state supreme court Dec. 5 ruled that 
Gov. Edmund S, Muskie (D) and the state executive council 
had no authority to decide the lst District election dispute 
between Rep. Robert Hale (R) and James C, Oliver (D), 
The court said authority rested only with the House of 
Representatives. The court also ruled that since the 
governor and council did not have jurisdiction, they must 
issue a certificate of electionto Hale, apparent winner ac- 
cording to the official canvass. (Weekly Report, p. 1386) 

The Maine Democratic state committee Dec. 9 elected 
Bates College Professor John C, Donovan new chairman, 
replacing Rep.-elect Frank M, Coffin. The committee 
criticized Muskie for what it said was his failure to con- 
sult it on local and county appointments and for failure to 
keep it informed of administrative matters. 


MASSACHUSETTS -- Democrats have taken actionto 
block certification of Republican Otto F, Burkhardt, 
Westfield, as a state senator. A recount of unofficial 
election returns gave Burkhardt athree-vote margin over 
Democrat John J. O’Rourke. The executive council cer- 
tified Burkhardt’s election, but his election has not yet 
been certified by the secretary of state. The state senate 
currently is controlled by Republicans, 21-19. Thus if 
the Democrats can block Burkhardt’s electicn, they can 
overturn GOP senate control. 


MISSOURI -- Former State GOP Chairman William 
Byers Dec. 4 asked Republican National Chairman Leon- 
ard W, Hall to call a‘‘grass roots’’ state GOP convention 
in order to reorganize the state party ‘‘from the ground 
up.’’ The state Republican party failedtocarry Missouri 
for President Eisenhower in the November election.... 
The United Republican Finance Committee of Missouri 
Dec. 6 reported campaign expenditures of $245,253 and 
receipts of $234,083 in the period since Aug. 8. 


NEW YORK -- New York City Mayor Robert F, Wag- 
ner Jr. (D) Dec. 7 said he was undecided about running 
for re-election in 1957. Wagner was defeated by Jacob K, 
Javits (R) in the 1956 Senatorial race. (Weekly Report, 
pl 1340).... Gov. Averell Harriman (D) Dec. 5 said he 
would seek re-election when his current term expires in 
1958. 


OHIO --~ Sen.-elect Frank J. Lausche (D) Dec. 10 
reported campaign expenditures of $28,181, receipts of 


$28,212.40. His defeated opponent, Sen. George Bender 
(R), reported campaign spending of $234,000. 


WISCONSIN -- The Kohler for Senator Club Dec. 4 
advised the Wisconsin secretary of state’s office of its 
formation to support retiring Gov. Walter J. Kohler Jr. 
for the Republican Senatorial nomination in 1958 when the 
current term of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R) expires. 





Political Briefs 
SEN, NEELY’S HEALTH 


Sen. Matthew M, Neely (D W.Va.), who underwent 
surgery Nov. 30, Dec. 7 was reported by physicians as 
able to attend the opening and following sessions of Con- 
gress. Members of his family had previously denied 
reports that Neely would resign because of his illness to 
permit West Virginia Gov. William C, Marland to name 
a Democrat to succeed him. If Neely were to retire after 
Jan. 14, 1957, a successor would be appointed by incom- 
ing Gov. Cecil H. Underwood (R), who probably would 
name a Republican. This would transfer Senate control 
from the Democrats to the GOP. 


POWELL’S PATRONAGE 


Rep. Francis E, Walter (D Pa.) Dec. 8 accused Rep. 
Adam C, Powell Jr. (D N.Y.) of falsely claiming that he 
was stripped of House patronage because he supported 
President Dwight D, Eisenhower’s re-election bid. Wal- 
ter, Chairman of the House Democratic Patronage Com- 
mittee, said that Powell’s two patronage employees had 
been discharged from House jobs for nonpolitical rea- 
sons. Walter said Powell had knownthis for a long time. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1386) 


RECORD VOTE 


A record Presidential vote topping 61.6 million was 
cast in the Nov. 6election, according toa still incomplete 
Dec. 8 tabulation. The previous record was set in 1952, 
with official returns totalling 61,551,919. The incomplete 
1956 totals: Eisenhower: 35,369,999; Stevenson: 25,- 
897,891; Others: 383,495. 


DEMOCRATIC DISPUTE 


Rep. John J, Flynt Jr. (D Ga.) Dec. 8 criticized 
northern and western Democratic Senators who he said 
blamed the Republican Presidential sweep on southern 
Democrats. In letters to Sens. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), Paul H, Douglas (Ill.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), 
Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.), James E. Murray (Mont.) 
and Pat McNamara (Mich.), Flynt said they should not 
criticize ‘‘Democrats in the only states which...gave.,.the 
Democratic national ticket.,.our electoral votes,...which 
is more than can be said for the states...which you... 
represent,” 


BUTLER AIDE 


Democratic National Chairman Paul M, Butler Dec. 
6 named Williarn B, Welsh Director of Research of the 
Democratic National Committee, succeeding Philip M, 
Stern. Welsh has been legislative assistant to retiring 
Sen. Herbert H, Lehman (D N.Y.) since 1952. 
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SEVEN EASTERN STATES HAVE 14 FRESHMAN REPRESENTATIVES 


Seven eastern states will be represented in the House 
in 1957 by 14 of the 46 freshman Representatives elected 
in the 1956 elections: Edwinh, May Jr. (R Conn.), Harry 
G, Haskell Jr. (R Del.), Frank M, Coffin (D Maine), Vin- 
cent J, Dellay (R N.J.), Florence P, Dwyer (RN.J.), 
Edwin B, Dooley (R N.Y.), Leonard Farbstein (D N.Y.), 
Alfred E, Santangelo (D N.Y.), Ludwig Teller (D N.Y.), 
Willard S, Curtin (R Pa.), Kathryn E, Granahan (D Pa.), 
S. Walter Stauffer (R Pa.), Arch A, Moore Jr. (R W.Va.), 
Will E, Neal (R W.Va.). 

Following are brief biographies, the second in a 
series of sketches of freshman Representatives. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1413 for southern Representatives), 


CONNECTICUT 


Edwin H. May Jr. 


Edwin H. May Jr.. 32, of Hartford has put the Con- 
necticut lst District in the Republican column for the 
first time since the Republican 80th Congress in 1947. 
May upset State Sen. Patrick J, Ward (D), president pro 
tem of the state senate, by 161,360 votes to 139,147 votes, 
with a strong assist from President Eisenhower whocar- 
ried Hartford County by 48,564 votes. 

May campaigned as an Eisenhower Republican. He 
favors continuation of the Eisenhower program for 
‘‘peace, prosperity and progress,’’ adequate flood pro- 
tection for Connecticut and revision of immigration laws. 

He is a newcomer to political office, but is well- 
known as a Civic leader in the Greater Hartford area. 
He served as president of the Greater Hartford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the Connecticut 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and vice president and 
director of the U.S, Junior Chamber. In 1954 he won the 
‘‘Outstanding Young Man’’ award ofthe Hartford Jaycees, 
and in 1955 he won the similar award of the Conrecticut 
Jaycees. He also was chosen as one of the five outstand- 
ing state Jaycee Presidents by the U.S, Junior Chamber 
in 1954. 

He has been active in a great many civic organiza- 
tions, including the Community Chest, the Boy Scouts. 
the Red Cross, and the Connecticut Flood Relief Fund 
drive. 

May was born in Hartford May 28, 1924, but he has 
lived most of his life in Wethersfield inHartford County. 
After serving in the Air Force, he was graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1948. He is in the insurance 
business, is married and has three children. 


DELAWARE 
Harry G. Haskell Jr. 


Republican Harry G, Haskell Jr., 35, of Westover 
Hills replaces Democrat Harris B, McDowell Jr. of Mid- 
dletown as Delaware’s Congressman-at-Large. His 
November win was Haskell’s first try for elective office. 

He ran as an Eisenhower Republican, said he backed 
the Administration’s tax and fiscal policies, its foreign 
policies and its agriculture program and believed that 
“‘the proper role of the federal government is to help 
people help themselves.’’ 


From August, 1953, to January, 1955, Haskell was 
secretary of the advisory council of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. From August, 1955, 
through December, 1955, he served as a consultant to 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, then an assistant on foreign af- 
fairs to Mr. Eisenhower. 

Haskell is the owner and operator of a Wilmington 
dairy and has an interest in a Wilmington packing firm. 
He belongs to numerous dairy and farm organizations, 
has been active in civic affairs and in the work of his 
Episcopal church. 

He served as Delaware chairman of Crusade for 
Freedom; as co-chairman of the Bryan Green Mission 
in Wilmington, a religious revival movement; as director 
of the Wilmington YMCA, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and as trustee of Fisk University. 
He has been active in many organizations tohelp children. 
In 1956 he was awarded the Young Manof the Year award 
of the Wilmington Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Born in Wilmington May 27, 1921, Haskellis a grad- 
uate of Princeton University. He served in the Coast 
Guard from 1942-46, saw action in the South Pacific. He 
is married, has four children. 


MAINE 
Frank Morey Coffin 


Frank Morey Coffin, 37, of Lewiston is the first 
Maine Democrat to be elected to the House in 22 years. 
He succeeds Charles P, Nelson (R), who did not seek re- 
election. 

In 1954, as freshman Democratic State Chairman, 
Coffin was campaign manager for Gov. Edmund S, Muskie 
(D) in the latter’s upset of former Gov. Burton M, Cross 
(R). Muskie was the first Democrat elected to the Maine 
governorship in 20 years. Muskie’s 1954 win, with Cof- 
fin’s assistance, paved the way for Muskie’s re-election 
in 1956 by landslide proportions and Coffin’s win in the 
2nd District. Coffin’s margin over State Sen. James L, 
Reid (R) of Hallowell was 7,138 votes out of 103,722 cast. 

Coffin campaigned against Republican ‘‘rubber 
stamps’’ in Congress. He also claimed that Adminis- 
tration policies, or lack of them, had hurt his district. 
He opposed the Administration farm program. He fav- 
ored lower freight rates and federal aid for the textile 
industry, fisheries and larger grants for old-age assist- 
ance. 

Coffin comes from an old-line Democratic fami!v in 
Maine. His grandfather, Frank A, Morey (D), was speaker 
of the state house of representatives in 1913 and seven- 
term mayor of Lewiston. His grandmother, Mrs. Maude 
Morey, served in the state house in 1931. Mrs. Ruth 
Morey Coffin, his mother, served on the Democratic 
State Committee for several years. 

Coffin was graduated with highest honors from Bates 
College in 1940. He was graduated from Harvard Law 
School cum laude in 1947 and with distinction from Har- 
vard Business School. Upon graduation he was appointed 
law clerk to Federal Judge John D, Clifford Jr. in 1947. 
He held that post for two years, then went into law prac- 
tice in Lewiston. He has combined law and politics for 
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the past two years, when he has sparked the organization 
of 123 new city and town Democratic committees. 

Coffin was born in Lewiston July 11, 1919. He spent 
three years in the Pacific, from 1943-46, as a Naval 
Supply officer, is married, has four children, 


NEW JERSEY 


Vincent J. Dellay 


Republican Vincent J, Dellay, 49, of West New York, 
N.J., replaces T, James Tumulty (D) of Jersey City, 
one of the most colo~ful men in the House, noted for his 
wit and his weight (300-plus pounds), 

The Dellay-Tumulty battleground for the past two 
Congressional elections was the 14th District innormally 
Democratic Hudson County. Tumulty defeated Dellay 
easily in 1954, but this year, with a strong assist from 
President Eisenhower, Dellazy downed Tumulty. It was 
his second try for an elective office. 

Dellay said he favored President Eisenhower's pro- 
grams, but he has some legislative propos.sis of his own. 
He would increase the personal income tax exemption to 
$1,000 and $2,500, would separate the fields of taxation 
of the federal and state governments to end duplicate 
activities, curtail foreign aid to non-Allied nations and 
put the money saved to ‘‘better use at home.’’ He would 
revise the Taft-Hartley law ‘‘to effect the basic intents 
of the Act,’’ and he would revise Congressional investi- 
gating committees to ‘‘produce results.’’ He would re- 
quire ‘‘those engaged in or willingly affiliated with any 
group advocating the violent overthrow of our form of 
government’’ to forfeit their citizenship. He favors 
Universal Military Training. 

Dellay was born in Hudson County June 27, 1907, 
and he has lived there ever since, except for two years 
in the Navy during World War II. Hehas been active in 
Republican politics since 1928, in the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard and in veterans organizations particularly 
the American Legion in which he has served as post 
commander and county commander. He studied at the 
American Institute of Banking, is senior field auditor 
for the New Jersey state treasury department. He is 
married, has three grown children, seven grandchildren. 


Florence P. Dwyer 


State Rep. Florence Price Dwyer (R) of Elizabeth 
has returned the 6th New Jersey District to its normally 
Republican mooring after it had been held for three 
years by Harrison Williams, Plainfield Democrat. 

Mrs. Dwyer beat Williams handily by hanging on to 
the Presidential coattails. She was indignant that Williams 
claimed he was an Eisenhower supporter on foreign 
policy issues. ‘‘I’m proud to ride on President Eisen- 
hower’s coattails, but there isn’t room on those coattails 
for two of us in this Congressional district,’’ she said. 
She argued that she would be more effective than Williams 
because, as a Republican, she would be a member of the 
President’s team, She worked for Mr. Eisenhower’s 
election in 1952 and 1956, forthe election of Sen. Clifford 
P, Case (R), who represented the 6th from 1945-53, in 
1954. 

Mrs. Dwyer has been active in Republican circles 
for 20 years. She first became interested in politics 
when she led a neighborhood movement to plant shade 
trees in Elizabeth’s Elmora district. She then became 


interested in politics at the local level, and in 1944 she 
was elected delegate-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention. In 1949 she was elected to the state legis- 
lature for a two-year term, was re-elected three times. 
She was appointed assistant majority leader of the state 
house (assembly) in 1956. While in the state legislature, 
she sponsored measures providing for higher salaries 
for teachers, control of air pollution, control of narcotics 
and teen-age drinking and equal pay for women. 

In 1955 Gov. Robert B, Meyner (D) appointed her a 
delegate to the White House Conference on Education. 
She has been active in the Red Cross, Parent-Teacher 
Assn., New Jersey State Nurses’ Assn., and Cub Scouts. 

Mrs. Dwyer was born in Reading, Pa., ‘‘40-plus 
years ago.’’ She is married to M, Joseph Dwyer, an of- 
ficial of the Western Electric Co. The Dwyers have one 
son, Michael J, Dwyer, 22, a 1956 graduate of the Naval 
Academy, 


NEW YORK 
Edwin B. Dooley 


In New York’s 26thDistrict (suburban Westchester 
County) Edwin B, Dooley, 51, Republican mayor of Mam- 
aroneck, replaces veteran GOP Rep. Ralph A, Gamble 
(R), retiring after 20 years in Congress. In Republican 
Westchester Dooley had no difficulty overcoming his 
Democratic opponent, Mrs. Julia L. Crews, who was 
making her second try for Congress. 

Dooley campaigned as a ‘‘dynamic couservative.’’ He 
said he favored federal aid to educatich, expansion of 
social security coverage, more public housing, revision 
of the Taft Hartley law; continued foreign aid and pretec- 
tion of Israel’s borders. He favors a legislative limita- 
tion on the President’s treaty-making powers, similar 
to the Bricker Amendment. He was a strong supporter 
of the President’s defense, fiscal, tax and farm policies. 

Dooley has been in politics for several years, is 
serving his third term as mayor of Mamaroneck. He 
previous)y served as village trustee and as trustee of the 
Westchester Joint Water Works. He has been active in 
many Civic groups. 

Dooley was born in Brooklyn April 13, 1905. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, and of Fordham Law 
School. While at Dartmouth he was a star athlete in 
baseball, basketball and track, and in football he was All- 
American quarterback and captain of the football team 
through two undefeated seasons. During World War Il 
he served on food procurement committees for the Army 
and Navy. For this work he received a commendation 
from the Navy. He is a public relations counsellor. For 
several years he represented Hospital Insurance Plan, 
a controversial New York City medical plan opposed by 
major medical societies. Dooley is married, has one son, 


Leonard Farbstein 


In Manhattan’s 19th District, a veteran is replacing 
a veteran. Specifically, veteran State Rep. Leonard Farb- 
stein (D) is replacing the veteran U.S, Rep. Arthur G. 
Klein (D), who withdrew from his race for re-election on 
Sept. 12 to accept an appointment to the state supreme 
court. Klein served in the House for 15 years. 

Farbstein snowed under his Republican opponent, 
Maurice G, Henry Jr., in this heavily Democratic dis- 
trict. He criticized the Administration for its handling 
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of the Middle East crisis -- asensitive issue in this dis- 
trict with a heavy Jewish population, 

Farbstein das represented his assembly district ia 
Albany for the past 24 years. He sponsored legislation 
establishing state youth courts and youth rehabilitation 
facilities, and a measure providing for court changes. 
He is a member of a state advisory commission on its 
court system. For many years, every Monday and Thurs- 
day nights, Farbstein has handled the legal problems for 
the people in his assembly district ataDemocratic club- 
house on East Broadway. 

Farbstein was born on the lower East Side of New 
York 54 years ago. He worked his way through City 
College of New York and New York University Law School, 
Until recently he had a law partnership with Jacob Marko- 
witz, now a state supreme court justice. With his wife 
and son he lives in a union-built cooperatively owned 
apartment house. 


Alfred E. Santangelo 


Democrat Alfred E, Santangelo, 44, is the Manhattan 
18th District’s third Representative since 1950. That 
year a coalition of Democratic, Liberal and Republican 
leaders backed James G, Donovan, a Democrat, ina suc- 
cessful move to defeat the late Vito Marcantonio, 

Marcantonio had been elected as a Republican from 
the District in 1934, serving one term. In 1938 he was 
elected as a member of the American Labor party, and 
served until Republican and Democratic leaders cooled on 
him for being too left-wing. In 1956, the Democrats and 
Liberals cooled on Donc van because theyclaimed he was 
too conservative for the 18th District. So, with the back- 
ing of both party organizations, State Sen. Santangelode- 
feated Donovan inthe primary for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. Donovan then ran as a Republican, but Santangelo 
easily won the election. 

He concentrated his fire on Donovan as being a ‘‘do- 
nothing Congressman’’ riding the Eisenhower coattails. 
Santangelo claimed that Donovan was not interested in his 
district and its problems. Donovan campaigned on the 
Eisenhower platform and his support of school integra- 
tion. Public housing was an issue, Santangelo strongly 
supporting it, Donovan critical of parts of the program. 

Politics is a family affair with the Santangelos. San- 
tangelo was elected to the state senate in 1947, lost in 
1950, won again in 1953. Four of his brothers have been 
active in New York Democratic circles, and one, the late 
Dr. Paul E, Santangelo, was a Tammany district leader. 

Santangelo was born on New York’s East Side, 44 
years ago, one of 10 children. He grew up on Staten 
Island. He received an appointment to the U.S, Naval 
Academy from the late FiorelloH, LaGuardia, but a foot- 
ball injury prevented him from accepting it. He went on 
to City College of New York and Columbia Law School, 
graduating from both. He practices law in New York, is 
married and has four children. 


Ludwig Teller 


Democrat Ludwig Teller, 45, of New York City’s 20th 
District may qualify as the leading ‘‘egg head’’ of the 
House, Heis professor of law at New York University Law 
School, author of a five-volume treatise on labor law and 
of six law textbooks, and is amemberof the law commit- 
tee of the American Arbitration Assn. He hoids a bachel- 
or’s, a n.aster’s and a doctor’s degree inlaw from NYU, 
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But Teller is not just a theorist. He has served as 
a member of the New York state assembly since 1950. 
In 1954 he was elected a Tammany district leader. At 
the time his selection was regarded in line with Tam- 
many’s face-lifting operation to get menof greater public 
acceptance and respect. In 1956, when freshman Rep. 
Irwin D, Davidson (D) retired to runforGeneral Sessions 
Judge, Teller was selected to succeed Davidson. He won 
hands down o\2r his Republican opponent, Milton H, Adler 
(D) in the heavily Democratic 20th District. Teller’s 
predecessors were the late Sol Bloom (D), who repre- 
sented the district for 26 years, and Franklin D, Roose- 
velt Jr. (D), its Representative from 1949-54, 

Teller served as a consultant to the labor relations 
branch of the War Department in 1942 and as a trial 
examiner of the New York State Labor Relations Board. 
He served in the Navy during World War Il, where he was 
in charge of labor relations in the Ninth Naval District. 

He was born in Manhattan on June 22, 1911, and he 
has lived there ever since. He is married to Clarice 
Schlesinger, who also is an attorney. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Willard S. Curtin 


Morrisville Republican Willard S, Curtin, 48, suc- 
ceeds his fellow-townsman, Karl C, King (R), as Repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania’s normally Republican 8th 
District (Bucks and Lehigh Counties), King decided to 
retire after three terms to give his full attention to his 
farm management business. 

With the aid of the Eisenhower sweep in Pennsylvania, 
Curtin had no difficulty defeating John P, Fullam, Fair- 
less Hills attorney, two-time Democratic nominee. The 
President and Curtin bucked recent Democratic trends in 
both Bucks and Lehigh Counties. 

Curtin has been active in politics for many years. 
He was appointed the first assistant district attorney for 
Bucks County, serving from 1938 to 1949, later he was 
elected district attorney in 1949 for a four-year term. 
For the past three years he has served as a state Repub- 
lican committeeman from Bucks County Intransferring 
his activity to Congress, Curtin anticipates that foreign 
policy and the military and economic aid programs will 
be more important than any regional or local issues. 

Curtin was born in Trenton, N,J., Nov. 28,1905. He 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State University and the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. He maintains a 
law office in Morrisville. He is married, has two sons. 


Kathyn E. Granahan 


Mrs. Kathryn E, Granahan, aDemocrat, succeeds her 
late husband, William T, Granahan (D), as Representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania’s 2nd District. Mr. Granahan had 
represented the southwestern Philadelphia area for five 
terms at the time of his death, May 25. 

Mrs. Granahan announced her decision to seek her 
husband’s vacated seat on June 11. Sheis the first woman 
to run for Congress from Philadelphia. She had accum- 
panied her husband on his campaign tours and had been 
an officer in the Women’s Democratic Club of Philadel- 
phia. She patterned her platform on the self-styled 
“‘liberal’’ lines of her late husband; with emphasis on 
housing, schools, civil rights, unemployment compensa- 
tion, immigration and other issues that concern anurban 
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Congressman. In this heavily Democratic district, there 
was little doubt of her election. 

Being a career woman is nothing new toMrs. Grana- 
han, although she had not worked since her 1943 marriage 
to Mr. Granahan. She had been supervisor of public as- 
sistance inthe state auditor general's department. She also 
had been a liaison office: between the auditor general’s 
department and the state department of public assistance. 

Born Kathryn O’Hay in Easton, Pa.,about 50 years 
ago, Mrs. Granahan is a graduate of Easton High School 
and Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Pa. She has 
been active in Catholic charities and in the Auxiliary of 
the Catholic War Veterans. She has been married twice, 
is twice widowed. 


S. Walter Stauffer 


Ex-GOP Rep. S. Walter Stauffer, 68, of York, ina 
return match, defeated Democrat James M. Quigley of 
Camp Hill for Representative of the 19th District of 
Pennsylvania, Following redistricting, Stauffer was 
elected as Representative of the 19th in 1952, in the wake 
of the Eisenhower victory. Quigley edged him by only 
2,514 votes in 1954. Again with Eisenhower’s coattails 
available, Stauffer ousted Quigley in 1956. 

In 1953 Stauffer backed the Administration position 
in opposing Democratic attempts to add funds forthe Air 
Force, increase public hcusing authorizations, and to give 
new businesses more leeway incalculating excess profits 
tax. He favored cuts in the soil conservation program, 
quitclaiming the title totidelands tothe states, and backed 
an increase in the debt ceiling. In 1954 Stauffer favored 
the flexible farm price support program, recommittal of 
the health re-insurance plan, granting patent rights for 
private development of atomic energy. He backed the 
foreign aid authorization and a one-year extension of the 
trade agreements program. He was opposed to the St. 
Lawrence seaway, eliminating a provision in the tax bill 
granting tax cuts on dividend income of stockholders and 
a motion to increase unemployment compensation for 26 
weeks. 

Stauffer is a business executive. He is vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee of the York 
County Gas Co., a partner in Southern Farms, Walkers- 
ville, Md., and owner of timber land in York County. He 
is a director of a bank, gas company and water company 
in Pennsylvania. From 1916 to 1936 he was a manufac- 
turer of lime, crushed stone and refractory dolomite, and 
from 1936-46 he was president of the National Lime Assn. 
in Washington, D.C, 

He was born in Walkersville, Md., Aug. 13, 1888, is 
a graduate of Dickinson College, for which he has served 
as trustee. He is married, has one daughter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Arch A. Moore Jr. 


Arch A, Moore Jr., 33-year-old Moundsville Repub- 
lican,returned West Virginia’s lst District to the Repub- 
lican fold for the first time since 1948. 

He defeated C, Lee Spillers (D), Wheeling attorney, 
with an assist from the President’s coattails and division 
within Democratic ranks. Moore succeeds Robert H., 
Mollohan (D) of Fairmont, who stepped out after two 
terms to run for governur, only to fall under the GOP 
sweep of' top offices in the state. 


Moore made it to Congress on his second try; he 
was unsuccessful in 1954. He served asa member of the 
state house from 1953-54, where he was a member of 
the state house judiciary committee. Currently he is 
serving as co-chairman of the Marshall County Republi- 
can Finance Committee. 

Moore has lived virtually all of his life in Mounds- 
ville, in northern West Virginia, where he was born in 
1923. He attended Lafayette College and West Virginia 
University, where he received his A.B, degree in 1948, 
his LL.B in 1951. He served in the Army during World 
War Il, spent one and one-half years overseas as an in- 
fantryman on combat duty, receiving the Purple Heart. 
On his return fromservice, he became active in veterans’ 
organizations. He also has been active in civic affairs, 
particularly March of Dimes drives. Heisa partner in a 
Moundsville law firm. He is married, has two children. 


Will E. Neal 


Ex-Rep. Dr. Will E, Neal (R) of Huntington is the 
oldest ‘‘freshman’’ among the new Members of Congress. 
He is a sprightly 81, having been born in Lawrence 
County, Ohio, Oct. 14, 1875. But then ‘‘Doc’’ Neal got 
into politics late. He has been in the general practice of 
medicine in Huntington since 1907. In 1945 the people of 
Huntington elected him mayor; he served forthree years, 
In 1950 he was elected to the state house of delegates, 
where he served a term. 

In 1952, at the age of 77, he made his first try for 
Congress. He was GOP nominee for the 4th District in 
western West Virginia. He defeated the incumbent, M.G,. 
Burnside (D), also of Huntington, by more than 10,000 
votes. Burnside ran again in 1954, won the seat by a bare 
504 votes. 

While out of Congress, Neal served as aconsultant to 
the Foreign Operations Administ ration and as a member of 
the West Virginia Public Health Council. In the third 
Neal-Burnside contest in 1956, Neal recaptured the seat, 
with an assist from President Eisenhower. Neal- cam- 
paigned on world peace, the maintenance of a prosperous 
economy, holding the line against further inflation and 
‘‘keeping the national budget balanced with some left to 
reduce the national debt.”’ 

In 1953 Neal supported the Administration in oppos- 
ing Democratic attempts to add funds for the Air Force 
and to increase public housing authorizations. He favored 
private development of the Niagara River, cuts in the 
soil conservation program, quitclaiming the title totide- 
lands to the states, and giving new businesses more lee- 
way to calculate excess profits tax. He backed an in- 
crease in the debt ceiling. In 1954 Neal favored the flex- 
ible farm price support program, recommital of the health 
re-insurance plan and granting patent rights for private 
development of atomic energy. He opposed the foreign 
aid authorization and a one-year extension of the trade 
agreements program, the St. Lawrence seaway, eliminat- 
ing a provision in the tax bill granting tax cuts on dividend 
income of stockholders, and a motion to increase unem- 
ployment compensation for 26 weeks. He was on the 
House Administration and Public Works Committees. 

Neal received his medical degree from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1906, after receiving his B.S. degree from 
National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, in 1900. In 
consideration of his lengthy medical career, he has been 
made an honorary member of the American Medical Assn, 
He is married, has three sons. 
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Capitol Quotes 





@ POSTAL PROBLEMS -- ‘‘The 85th Congress is 
quite likely to be plunged into another wrangle about 
postai rates...._ In a recent letter to the President, 
Postmaster General Arthur E, Summerfield set forth 
many points to support his plea for higher rates. At 
present the postal deficit runs about $500 million a 
year.... He dramatizes this deficit by saying that it 
amounts to $1,000 every minute. Mr. Summerfield 
points out that: We still are charging 1932 postal 
rates but paying 1956 costs; letter rates are the same 
today as they were in 1932. Second-class rates.,.have 
increased only about 3 percent since 1932. Third- 
class rates are up just one third since 1932. Yet, 
operating costs on second-and third-class matter 
have inore than doubled since 1932. The posial chief 
wants an increase of 1 cent per ounce onfirst-class 
mail...an increase of 1 cent per ounce in airmail.... 
For second-class...two successive annual increases 
of approximately 15 percent...for third-class mail a 
30 percent increase.’’ -- Rep. Earl Wilson (R Ind.) 
Dec. 10 newsletter. 


@ WESTERN ALLIANCE -- ‘‘ Reports from London and 
Paris tend to over'emphasize the areas of our dis- 
agreement with Britain and France over Suez.... It 
is an error to regard this difference of judgment as 
a shattering blow to the Western Alliance. Alliances 
are based upon mutual needs. Britain and France 
need our economic and military support. The United 
States needs the assistance of Britain and France to 
provide bases for our military and air strength. We 
cannot risk the loss of our friendships with the two 
powers most deeply responsible for the maintenance 
of peace in Western Europe. Nor can we jeopardize 
our own position as leader of the Free World through 
the defection of our two most important supporters.”’ 
-- Sen. George H. Bender (R Ohio) Dec. 8 news- 
letter. 


@ PROPERTY EXPROPRIATION --‘‘The United States 
must act immediately...to place before the General 
Assembly...the entire matter of the Egyptian depor- 
tations and expropriation of property. In Egypt, 
nationals of Egypt as well as nationals of France, 
England and Italy are being subjected to summary 
deportation and to the taking of their property.... 
The parallel to Hitler’s action before the start of 
World War II is too obvious to be ignored.’’ -- Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) Dec. 6 release. 
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@ MORTGAGE RATES -- ‘‘The increase in the 
interest rate on FHA home mortgages from 4% percent 
to 5 percent...is but another step in the direction of 
raising monthly payments on home mortgages beyond 
the reach of most of our middle-and lower-income 
families. I was not surprised that this increase was 
put through. Only recently...the Administration 
official in charge of monetary policy, Treasury 
Undersecretary (E. Randolph) Burgess, called atten- 
tion to the advantage of a curtailment on home build- 
ing. ‘It gives the market achanceto absorb the very 
heavy building of recent years.’ So, (FHA Adminis- 
trator Albert M,) Cole and Mr. Mason are not fooling 
anybody when they try to justify this increase on the 
grounds that it will provide the people with more 
housing. It will mean less housing -- not more. We 
cannot continue this interest boosting process in- 
definitely because sooner or later we will reach a 
point where consumers will not be able to pay the 
higher costs of borrowed funds.”’ -- Rep. Wright 
Patman (D Texas) Dec. 3 release. 


@ SATELLITE LIBERATION -- ‘‘Some Hungarian es- 
capees have expressed bitterness and disappointment 
that American supplies and arms were not sent to 
Budapest. They had been led -to believe, since 
Secretary Dulies first promised ‘liberation’ in 1952, 
that the United States would in some way intervene 
when the time came to revolt. The Hungarians were 
encouraged further by many broadcasts made over 
Radio Free Europe, an American broadcasting station 
in Germany. In particular, the broadcast ofa state- 
ment by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., at the 
United Nations that the United States would never let 
Hungary down, led the Freedom Fighters to believe 
that they could expect some material aid.... It is 
known that great numbers of them called many times 
at the American legation at Budapest to ask when help 
was coming.... I hope that the Congress will conduct 
a careful and objective investigation into the effects 
of our brave words on the captive peoples of Europe. 
Perhaps the relative safety of Washington has led 
some of the Administration’s most responsible 
leaders to lose sight of the fact that their bold words 
are believed and relied upon by people such as the 
Hungarians who then learn in the most horrible 
fashion that the words do not mean what they thought 
them to mean.’’ -- Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) 
Dec. 7 release. 
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The Week In Congress 





: Congressional Democratic leaders courteously but 
Advice Unwanted firmly squashed a plan by the executive committee 
of the Democratic National Committee to set upa top level party group to prepare a 
Democratic course in Congress. First, House Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas), Mr. 
Democrat himself, said he and the other Democratic Representatives could plot their 
course in Congress without the advisory group, although Rayburn said he would 
listento its suggestions. Then, at week’s end, Senate Leader Lyndon B, Johnson 
(Texas) said the proposed advisory body would only confuse the issue. (Page 1441) 


Issues Facing Congress 


Power Partnership [he Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s partnership 


policy for developing the nation’s natural resources 
will be the biggest power issue inthe 85th Congress. 
Chairmen of Congressional committees that will 
handle most of the ‘‘partnership’’ legislation and 
spokesmen for public and private power lobbies 
agree on that point. The committee chairmen alone 
are enough to keep the partnership policy the over- 
riding issue since they can challenge it whenever a 
resources bill comes before them. But they will 
have help from Democratic party leaders who con- 
tend election results in the West proved the policy’s 
vulnerability. (Page 1437) 


Same Taxes Higher government _ spending, 
bigger revenues, but no general 


reduction in taxes -- that’s the outlook as Congress 
braces for the President’s budget for fiscal 1958, to 
be unveiled in January. It’s not that the legislators 
and the Administration wouldn’t like to cut taxes in 
1957 -- even though it isn’t anelection year. It’s just 
that the fiscal facts of life are ranged against it. Last 
January President Eisenhower forecast spending of 
$65.9 billion for fiscal 1957 -- the year beginning last 
July 1 -- and a surplus of $400 million. In August, 
these figures were revised to show spending of $69.1 
billion and a surplus of $700 million. (Page 1439) 


School Aid for Needy 


The National Education Assn., chief school lobby, 
says Congress should pass a school aid bil) that 
would apportion funds on a formula that would con- 
sider the state’s school age population and the state's 
financial position. In saying that emergency funds 
should be allocated on the basis of a state’s need, 
NEA added that compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
antisegregation decision should not be a criteria 
because it would contradict ‘‘the principle of federal 
aid without federal control.’’ (Page 1430) 





Eastern Representatives 


The 14 eastern Representatives coming to 
Washington Jan. 3 as freshmen include three 
newcomers to politics, six who have served in 
their state legislatures and two women. Six of 
the 14 are attorneys, one is a doctor, and two 
are former mayors. Only one has served in the 
House previously. One is 81 years old, and 
claims the title of the oldest ‘‘freshman’’ among 
new Congressmen. (Page 1443) 











Campaigns and Lobbies 

Representatives of Congressional Quarterly and the 
Washington Post told the special Senate committee 
investigating lobbying that existing limitations on 
campaign spending were ‘‘ridiculous’’ and ‘‘un- 
realistic.’’ They recommended: required reporting 
of spending during primaries, simplification of re- 
ports for both campaign spending and lobby registra- 
tion, free radio and TV time for major political 
candidates and more adequate supervision of both 
political and lobby spending reports. A proposal was 
made that the General Accounting Office process 
political spending reports. (Page 1827) 


Restraint in Turmoil 


Rep. Wright Patman (D Texas) opened joint hearings 
on the Administration’s tight money policy with the 
declaration that ‘‘the country is in a turmoil of 
confusion.... The Federal Reserve Board seceded 
from the Administration in 1951, but it can’t secede 
from Congress.’’ His sentiments were backed up 
by Board Chairman Robert R, Young of the New York 
Central Railroad, who testified that ‘‘this Republican 
year...was ironically not nearly so good for us as 
our last years under Mr. Truman.’’ Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr., in 
calm contrast, said the times called for ‘‘prudence 
and restraint.’’ (Page 1429) 
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